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The Advent of Revolution 


Frederic Harrison in the “Fortnightly” (London) for March 


. OULD that men could see that we are living not only in the crisis of the 
\ \ greatest war that has ever afflicted mankind, but also in the Advent of 
Revolution, at once material, moral and spiritual; wider, I believe, and 
deeper than any which in some thousands of years has transformed civilization 
on earth. We are on the eve of what must prove to be a revolution of our 
habits and thoughts. Now in a state of revolution, things move, change, 
appear and disappear with lightning velocity. Things which we imagine to be 
trifles suddenly swell up into incalculable forces. Changes, which in normal 
times would hardly be worked through in generations, spring up completed in 
months or weeks. New things which were Utopian dreams of yesterday are 
truisms and facts today. A state of revolution is:a social earthquake, in which 
neither things nor persons remain what they were. All areinverted. . . . . 
There are moments when the war seems the less important crisis—when we feel 
that our-system is challenged, that new ideals, revised values of life, are thrust 
upon our notice. How are we going to meet them? There may be scant time 
to ponder on our answer.” 
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Topics of the Month 


‘to improved methods and a better understanding of the new 
questions or a solution of the many new problems. 


BUSINESS AND BANKING 


URING April the Chamber of Commerce of the 
D United States held its annual convention in Chicago, 

and the Foreign Trade Council met in Cincinnati. 
At both conventions there were group meetings for the 
discussion of financial problems and in both instances 
Charles A. Hinsch, president of the American Bankers 
Association, presided. The problems discussed were those 
of common interest to bankers and business men, and on 
each occasion there was unusual opportunity for the ex- 
change of views and opinions with resultant advantages. 
Banker and merchant or manufacturer have interests 
that are often divergent, but they have many in common. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the mutual profit 
which comes from the better understanding produced by 
free discussion. 

The American Bankers Association as an organiza- 
tion, has through its interest in banking topics and topics 
closely allied to banking, been brought into co-operative as- 
sociation with various organizations in whose membership 
are included many bankers. Committees charged with duties 
that would once have been strange to bankers have been 
appointed and are actively engaged. It is a time when 
business men are forced to step outside their special field 
and to study general problems whose solution may affect 
their own business only incidentally, but whose importance 
to the whole commercial mechanism is general. It is in 
fine attestation of the new spirit in the world of business 
that the general success is paramount and co-operation 
is indispensable. 

The American Bankers Association, as a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, was rep- 
resented at its convention. Its delegates were conspicuous 
at the meeting of the Foreign Trade Council. Its Com- 
mittee on Trade Acceptances forms a part of the Ameri- 
can Trade Acceptance Council. It has a committee ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the United States Section of 
the International High Commission; a committee to pro- 
mote membership in the Federal reserve system; a com- 
mittee to co-operate with a committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce regarding foreign exchange; a committee act- 
ing with the National War Savings Committee and a 
War Loan Committee co-operating with the Liberty Loan 
Committees of the Federal reserve banks. 

None of the questions before these committees is per- 
tinent to the work of the Association as an organization 
of bankers, but all of them are of great interest and im- 
portance to bankers as bankers, as business men and as 
citizens. In the variety of the problems is found new 
evidence of the increasing scope of the banking field and 
the demand for versatility on the part of the banker. It 
is a day of generalization as well as of specialization. The 
banker must know much of everything if he would know 
anything well. 

The demand seems to be as well for new activities 
by the Association and its officers and members. Through 
the Association, bankers have contact with other organiza- 
tions and with the activities of the government in relation 
to business. This condition imposes upon members of the 
Association the obligation of service and the necessity of 
being ready for service of any kind that will contribute 
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MANY PROBLEMS 


The International High Commission has made prog- 
ress toward securing international legislation affecting 
business. Representatives of commerce and industry must 
aid in making the decisions. A program of seven sub- 
jects is now under consideration, viz.: 

1. The establishment of a gold standard of value. 

2. Bills of exchange, commercial paper and bills of 
lading. 

3. Uniform (a) classification of merchandise, (b) 
customs regulations, (c) consular certificates and invoices, 
(d) port charges. 

4. Uniform regulation for commercial travellers. 

5. Further legislation as to trademarks, patents and 

copyrights. 

6. Uniform rates of postage and of charges for 

money orders and parcels post. 

7. Arbitration of commercial disputes. 

These are questions which affect commercial and 
financial relations and concern business men particularly. 
At Cincinnati Dr. C. E. McQuire, assistant secretary of 
the International High Commission, said that in the 
emergence “from the financial and industrial provincialism 
of the past, we are perceiving a new significance in inter- 
national trade. It is incumbent upon the industrial and 
financial communities * * * to take a part in interna- 
tional legislation such as has never been contemplated 
before.” He continued: : 

“True it is that their interests have always been 
consulted in the making of treaties and conventions, but 
only indirectly, and no portion of the preliminary prepara- 
tion has been entrusted to them. They have stood behind 
the chairs of the diplomatic representatives at great con- 
ferences of a political character, or they have been invited 
to attend the committee meetings of lawyers and jurists 
at the great conferences of a technical character. Their 
advice has been courteously received, but they have never 
yet been encouraged to offer suggestions as to the funda- 
mental framework of international legislation. That they, 
as well as certain other elements hitherto limited to un- 
official participation, will now take part officially in the 
framing of international legislation is inevitable.” 

Thus the business man is becoming a part of the 
political mechanism which has hitherto operated in rela- 
tion to business without giving much heed to those engaged. 
in it. Either government is coming closer to business or 
business is coming closer to government. Business is 
stronger than government when the latter is considered as 
the vocation or avecation of the politicians. But busi- 
ness has been a jealous master and permitted its devotees 
no relaxation. Politics, jealous of its own forms and 
powers, objected when business set up its own rules and 
centers, and began interference by laws restricting and 
regulating its freedom. In the resultant adjustments and 
readjustments business makes its way into the new field 
of politics, and, if the masters of business. of commerce, 
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industry, transportation and finance so desire, they can 
dominate the politicians. The present situation marks a 


compromise. Politics has learned that it may not destroy 
business. Russia has demonstrated that point. Business 
has learned that freedom results in abuses. We have 


then the situation in which the two opposing forces are 
joined for the purpose of winning the war and the pros- 
pect that their new relationship will bring a permanent 
understanding of their mutual limitations. But the 
struggle between them will be resumed and continue until 
there is a democratic organization of both—an organiza- 
tion in which antagonisms are lost in the common desire 
for success without oppression. 


THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE COUNCIL 


In the work of the American Trade Acceptance 
Council for the development of this form of commercial 
paper is found an exemplification of the manner in which 
business operates for its own advantage and improvement. 
There has also been manifested the restrictive hand of 
government as well as a striking illustration of the strong 
tendency to have recourse to statutes as the means of 
forcing results. 

By way of beginning, the law and the regulations of 
the supervising instrumentality of government—in this 
case, the Federal Reserve Board—opened the way for the 
use of acceptances. Otherwise, however, the extent of 
their use depends on the development of business desires 
for economy and efficiency into a custom. 

Customs are slow in the making and unmaking. All 
men do not reach the same conclusions from the same 
premises, nor do they all use the same process of reason- 
ing. Enthusiasts, sure of their own position, proposed 
statutory force as the means of speedily attaining the end 
desired. They wished to compel the use of trade accept- 
ances. Thus the law would be used to club the obdurate 
into submission if it could be successfully done that way. 
There is no occasion for compulsion. There is no occasion 
for controversy. There is occasion for frank discussion and 
intelligent analysis. The case for the trade acceptance does 
not rest on the possibility of securing preferential interest 
rates, minimizing credit risks, or increasing the chance of 
payment. These are important points and are all of great 
interest to merchants, manufacturers and bankers. The 
strongest argument for the trade acceptance, however, 
seems to rest on its contribution to the safety and flexi- 
bility of the general credit structure with the benefit 
passing to no group but to the whole community. 

If it is a correct assumption that the Federal reserve 
system was designed to make business secure and promote 
the financial stability of the country, then it is indis- 
pensable that business so adjust itself as to give the 
Federal reserve system the raw material which will enable 
it to function freely. It has been a serious drawback to 
the development of the reserve system that business did 
not produce enough credit instruments of the approved 
kind to permit such free functioning. It is obviously 
desirable that the credit operations of business be ex- 
pressed in a form which will supply fuel for the reserve 
banks. Until this is done the reserve banks will limp 
along with defective carburetion; the steeper the hills 
the more they will miss explosions. If there were no 
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other reasons, this one would be quite sufficient justifica- 
tion for all the efforts the Trade Acceptance Council has 
made. 

At the convention of the Chamber of Commerce and 
also at the meeting of the Foreign Trade Council the trade 
acceptance came up for much discussion. Bankers and 
business men participated. There was opposition and 
some controversy, but in the final summing up the varia- 
tions in views were found to be technical and not serious. 


FEDERAL CHARTERS 


The suggestion of Federal charters for banks en- 
gaged in foreign trade is in harmony with the developing 
thought as to bank organization. It is the Federal re- 
serve system that has stimulated foreign banking, and 
Federal charters would unify the schemes of organization. 
Affiliation of such banks with the Federal reserve system 
would be all but indispensable to this most effective opera- 
tion. The sale of their own acceptances and of those of 
their customers is a normal operation and the Federal 
Reserve Board and the reserve banks will have the obli- 
gation of controlling gold movements and regulating for- 
eign exchange for an indefinite time to come. 

The general tendency toward banking unification is 
found in a number of the banking bills pending. The 
powers of the national banks are being steadily broadened 
and there is observable a disposition to remove the re- 
strictions which rest on trust companies in various states. 
Coincident with this tendency there is also observable some 
impatience with the variations in state banking laws and 
the impossibility of securing uniformity. This condition 
causes a natural turning toward Federal incorporation 
for all banks. In no other way could unification be se- 
cured so readily or easily. 

There are objections to it and there always will be, 
but no one who considers the general trend of banking 
thought can close his eyes to the development of the 
idea. It may take years to reach a result and the prog- 
ress toward it may be gradual, but it would not be sur- 
prising if the subject came to Congress for consideration 
in the very near future. 


AN ECONOMIC COMMISSION 


After the war—what? Every one of the great bel- 
ligerent nations has considered this question and in some 
elaborate study is being made of conditions and prepara- 
tion to meet them has been begun. In this country it is 
assumed that a share of the trade will fall to us and it 
undoubtedly will. But there is need for the gathering of 
accurate information, for its collocation, and it is likely 
that some definite policy should be authorized and adopted. 

After-the-war trade will be different as the produc- 
tion of material will also be different. The nations have 
had some wonderful lessons in large-scale production. 
Products have been standardized, machinery has been 
improved, labor-saving devices have been installed. The 
experience will not be without profit and the lessons 
learned in making munitions will be found valuable for 
adaptation to other lines. 
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The plans already made by France, Germany and 
Great Britain may have to be changed many times before 
the war ends, but the important point is that they have 
plans and they have commissions constantly engaged in 
the study of conditions. 

The necessity for such organized effort is as great in 
this country as in any other. Here the war pressure has 
forced the government to take control of many agencies 
of production and to supervise all of them. The control 
of gold is complete, the price of silver is to be fixed, im- 
port and export licenses are required and trade in many 
products is forbidden. The consequent dislocation makes 
study of the situation by private interests ineffective and 
it is apparent that the control now exercised will, in some 
measure, have to be continued during the process of trade 
readjustment, at least. 

The government is building ships. If shipping is to 
be resumed as a private enterprise legislation that will 
make it possible for American ships to compete with those 
of other nations is imperative. At the Foreign Trade 
Council meeting, in addition to this, President Hinsch 
urged the need of j 


An economic commission that we may prepare 
now for meeting conditions that will confront this 
nation at the termination of the war; 


A committee to confer and co-operate with the 
Federal Reserve Board in the adoption of a policy 
which will stabilize and maintain the parity of the 
American dollar in the markets of the world; 

Approval of the Glass bill, providing Federal 
charters for banks engaged in foreign trade. 
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DEPARTMENT BANKING 


The extension of fiduciary powers to national banks 
is most significant. The reasons that prompted Congress 
to approve this amendment to the banking laws are iden- 
tical with those which brought Section 11-K into the Re- 
serve Act—the demand by national banks for powers that 
would enable them to meet their state-chartered competi- 
tors on even terms. The proposal of such a sweeping 
amendment as the House has approved aroused the in- 
terest of the trust companies immediately. Their ob- 
jections were registered. They have asked that the same 
restrictions be imposed on national banks exercising trust 
company powers as the trust companies are themselves 
subject to in the states where they operate. 

As has been frequently stated in these columns, what 
is theoretically desirable is that there be no confusion of 
banking functions and that the safeguards woven around 
each branch of banking be maintained. This, however, 
even when fully recognized, does not withstand the striking 
tendency toward the general broadening of the powers 
of every banking institution. 

Amending the law to permit national banks to exer- 
cise fiduciary powers of their own volition will not, how- 
ever, bring them trust company business. That kind of 
business will have to be developed in the usual slow and 
painstaking way. Competition cannot be prevented, and 
it should not be; but it may be possible so to order the 
development that there will be no disasters to attest the 
value of experience as superior to prophecy. A. D. W. 


TURNING SILVER DOLLARS INTO BULLION 


ply of the United States; to permit the settlement 

in silver of trade balances adverse to the United 
States; to provide silver for subsidiary coinage and for 
commercial use; and to assist foreign governments at war 
with the enemies of the United States,” as described by 
Representative Glass, authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to melt or break up and to sell as bullion not in 
excess of 350,000,000 standard silver dollars now or here- 
after held in the Treasury and to retire at the same time 
any silver certificates which may have been outstanding 
against such standard silver dollars so melted or broken 
up at the rate of $1 face amount of such certificates for 
each standard silver dollar so melted or broken up. The 
sale price of such bullion shall be not less than $1 per 
ounce of silver 1,000 fine upon terms established by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Upon every such sale the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall direct the purchase in the United States of the prod- 
uce of mines in the United States of an amount of silver 
equal to that so melted or broken up. He is authorized 
to resell any silver so purchased, but any excess left be- 
yond what is resold shall be coined into standard silver 
dollars or held for such purpose and silver certificates 
shall be issued to the amount of such coinage. The net 
amount of silver so purchased after allowance for resale 
shall never exceed the amount necessary to recoin standard 
silver dollars to an amount equal to those melted or broken 


S ENATE Bill 4292, designed “‘to conserve the gold sup- 


up, but purchases shall continue until such net amount 
shall be sufficient to replace the standard silver dollars 
melted or broken up. 

Sales of silver bullion thus acquired may be made 
for the purpose of conserving the existing stock of gold 
in the United States, of facilitating the settlement in silver 


- of trade balances adverse to the United States, of provid- 


ing silver for subsidiary coinage and for commercial use, 
and of assisting foreign governments at war with the 
enemies of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to reim- 
burse the Treasurer of the United States in such manner 
as to enable the Treasurer properly to adjust his accounts. 

To supply currency to take the place of the silver 
or silver certificates thus withdrawn from circulation, the 
Federal Reserve Board is authorized at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to permit or require the Federal 
reserve banks to issue Federal reserve bank notes in any 
denomination, including denominations of one dollar and 
two dollars, based upon the security of United States 
certificates of indebtedness or of United States one-year 
gold notes. The date of payment of such certificates may 
be extended from time to time for periods not exceeding 
one year or may be paid in advance of maturity in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

These Federal reserve bank notes shall subsequently 
be retired as fast as the standard silver dollars shall be 
recoined as provided in the act. 
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The tax on such Federal reserve notes is so adjusted 
as to net the Federal reserve banks a return equal to 
that netted on United States 2 per cent. bonds similarly 
used by the Federal reserve banks as the security for 
their circulating notes. 

Except as otherwise provided in the act such Federal 
reserve bank notes shall be subject to all existing provi- 
sions of law relating to Federal reserve bank notes.” 


THE SILVER BILL 


As was explained by Senator Smoot in the course of 
discussion of the Silver Coinage Bill, the principal reasons 
for the measure are the needs of India, the imperative 
necessity of aiding our allies and the settlement of the ad- 
verse balance of our trade with India. Why, then, should 
the dollars be first melted, and silver purchased and re- 
coined afterwards? This question was answered by Sena- 
tor Owen by the statement that the demand of India was 
urgent, and that it was impossible to buy the total needed 
in the market at any reasonable price within a short 
period. As an emergency measure, it deserves the sup- 
port of all; no doubt, it will relieve Great Britain of a 
considerable amount of difficulty in the endeavor to ob- 
tain the requisite white metal for coinage. The miners 
are also assured a fair price for their silver. 

But there are a number of points left uncleared 
in the bill. There is no compulsion on the part of the 
miners to sell the silver to the government at the stipulated 
price; if the market price should be higher, the holders 
can freely sell the metal to the market. No doubt, this 
would be controlled by means of export licenses; but a 
more definite arrangement would have been preferable. 
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Also, there are no provisions in the bill to meet a situation 
according to which cheap silver might be imported into 
the United States from elsewhere. At present there is 
no embargo on the import of gold or silver into the United 
States. If silver should be available from other markets 
at lower prices, the government would gain thereby in 
its purchases; but the miners, whose interests the bill 
is apparently intended to protect, might complain. 

The provisions of the bill do not contemplate paying a 
fixed price of $1 for silver produced or refined else- 
where than in the United States. What effect this will 
have on the production of Mexico and South American 
countries will have to be determined in the near future. 
More than 30,000,000 ounces have been used .in the arts 
in the United States alone during the past year. What 
will happen under the new arrangement?. There is again 
the much larger question of the possibility of melting of 
old plate, if the public wished to economize and take ad- 
vantage of the fixed price of the metal. All these and a 
number of incidentals will have to be set right by the 
authorities in the near future. In the meanwhile, the 
market must remain, for a little while at least, in an un- 
settled condition. 

There is nothing complicated in the provision to issue 
Federal reserve bank notes in place of silver certificates 
that will be withdrawn when the dollars are melted. The 
bill provides for the withdrawal of the same Federal re- 
serve notes when the silver newly purchased is coined into 
dollars, and the reissue of silver certificates. This ar- 
rangement is evidently in accord with existing laws and a 
desire on the part of the Administration not to provoke 
unnecessary discussion. The developments of the future 
must determine the course that will be ultimately adopted 
in this respect; and it is not improbable that silver certifi- 
cates may be eliminated altogether. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 


The following report covers sales of War Savings 
Stamps in the various states up to April 1: 


Sales 

20 California (North).....:...... 2,822,072.383 1.52 
24 Wyoming 205,283.35 1.44 


Per 

Sales Capita 
26 Pennsylvania’ (East)........... 8,106,221.87 1.40 
34 Rhode Island 656,465.19 1.03 
85 Pennsylvania (West)........... 2,761,812.89 .95 
86 Massachusetts 3,467,084.86 88 


43 Kentucky 
44 Louisiana 


2,432,805.37 
1,040,840.94 73 
235,216.06 67 
1,553,202.07 63 
1,159,870.51 62 
397,146.80 59 


49 1 015,246. 28 35 


342,045.30 .20 
$149,361,972.92 $1.41 
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American Export Trade After the War Helped 


by Webb-Pomerene Bill 


BY GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 


HE re-establishment of manufacturing in devastated 
: Europe can hardly fail to give-a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to American business. 

English and French manufacturers of machinery 
have throughout the war been making munitions, and im- 
mediately after the war will hardly be in position to re- 
sume prompt delivery of orders for machinery. 

Reconstruction in devastated Europe will probably be 
financed in large measure, through government guaranty 
of obligations issued by the financial interests undertaking 
the work of reconstruction. 

Already much has been done along this line in con- 
nection with the textile industry in Northern France. Out 
of the purchases of textile machinery made in this coun- 
try for French account since 1914, it has been estimated 
that more than half of the textile machinery needed for 
the rehabilitation of the industry in Northern France has 
already been assembled and put to work in temporary 
establishments scattered throughout other parts of France. 

Similar acclimatization of American machinery can 
undoubtedly be accomplished in other industries, and in 
other regions, throughout devastated Europe, by enter- 
prising American manufacturers after the war. For no 
matter how long the war lasts, it may safely be assumed 
that the manufacture of munitions in America will never 
crowd out the manufacture of machinery to the degree 
that the manufacture of munitions has superseded the 
manufacture of machinery in England and France. The 
lateness with which America entered the war, the per- 
sistent demand of her enormous population for the con- 
tinuance of her staple manufactures and for the manu- 
facture of machinery necessary for that purpose, and the 
continued reliance which all the Allies, since 1915, have 
placed upon American manufacturers of machinery for 
most of their requirements in that line, all point to the 
conclusion that devastated Europe must look chiefly to 
America to supply her most pressing needs for her es- 
sential industrial machinery immediately after the war. 


Outlook for American Machinery Manufacturers 

With proper representation in Europe, American 
manufacturers of machinery ought readily to be able to 
train the staple manufacturing industries in the chief 
industrial centers of Western Europe to the use of Ameri- 
can machinery, and thus to establish for American ma- 
chinery a permanent and enormously increased foreign 
market. 

Even more alluring is the outlook for agricultural 
machinery. 

While manufacturing may be resumed gradually, ag- 
riculture will have to be resumed promptly, and on the 
largest possible scale. 

Probably half the agricultural buildings and practi- 
cally all agricultural machinery in the devastated regions 
must be replaced at once. 

These two items, for France and Belgium alone, were 
estimated by the National Foreign Trade Council in Janu- 
ary, 1917, to amount to $260,000,000. 


Electrical machinery and equipment must also be 
replaced. 

In the territory occupied by the Germans, this kind 
of industrial property through spoilation and by natural 
processes of deterioration, has probably suffered more 
than any other. 

Most of the electrical machinery and equipment that 
will be required immediately after the war must un- 
doubtedly be supplied by American manufacturers. This 
item, according to the National Foreign Trade Council, 
amounted to $180,000,000 for France and Belgium alone 
up to 1917. 

Tariff duties, and provisions that patents and trade- 
marks shall be forfeited unless worked within the country 
granting them, can hardly count for some time after the 
war, in face of all these pressing needs. When immediate 
needs have been satisfied, such statutory barriers will un- 
doubtedly have their influence. But it must also be re- 
membered that Great Britain and many other European 
countries have, for years, had these working provisions 
in their patent laws, and that practically the only result 
has been that leading American machinery manufacturers 
have established, under American control, branch factories 
in each of these countries, and that leading German 
chemical manufacturers have established, in England, 
branch chemical works under German control. 


Magnitude of Europe’s Requirements 


Counting the loss of textile machinery, agricultural 
machinery and machinery in the electrical industry, the 
mining industry, the iron and metal industry, the 
food industries, the chemical industry, the wood- 
working and furniture industry, and the paper-mak- 
ing industry, the National Foreign Trade Council com- 
puted the requirements for France and Belgium, up to 
1917, to be $2,410,000,000. Adding the requirements for 
railroad equipment and road bed material, for these two 
countries alone, up to 1917, brought the total up to the 
colossal figure of $2,885,000,000. 

Though some of these requirements can probably be 
deferred, the greater part of them will have to be supplied 
immediately after the war. 

These figures—all of which are now out of date, and 
all of which, by the time the war ends, will probably 
be enormously increased—dimly suggest the task of re- 
habilitating Europe after the war. 

To mobilize American industry, so that America can 
promptly supply Europe with the means of industrial re- 
construction—just as American agriculture,. under Mr. 
Hoover and the Food Administration, now supplies the 
Allies with the means of physical sustenance—will be the 
greatest humanitarian and business task that has ever 
confronted the American export trade. 


Arrangements Permitted by Webb-Pomerene Bill 


With all proper safeguards against abuse, the Webb- 
Pomerene bill permits, in foreign markets, a degree of 
free action to which the American export trade hereto- 
fore has been a stranger. 
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Under conditions, and with formalities, that are not 
excessive—considering the rigor of our national policy 
toward combinations and single concerns of dominant size, 
and considering the partiality of our national attitude 
toward competition and independent concerns of small 
size—the Webb-Pomerene bill permits any American ex- 
porter to act in combination with any other American 
exporter, and with as many, or as few, as he desires, under 
any arrangement that he and they may agree upon, for 
any purpose whatever that relates to American export 
trade, or to trade in any foreign market, so long as such 
arrangement does not affect trade within the United States 
or does not include unfair methods of competition against 
some outside American competitor who is also engaged 
in the American export trade. 


Such arrangements may be effected through the crea- 
tion of a corporation, a partnership, a common selling 
agency, a common sales branch, an exclusive agency, a 
non-exclusive agency, an individual sales branch, or any 
kind of contract or understanding whatsoever. 


Such arrangements may include an entire industry, 
or only a few concerns, or only a single concern; and the 
fact that the parties to such arrangements have thereto- 
fore been competitors in domestic trade and in export 
trade, and thereafter will continue to be competitors in 
domestic trade, is wholly immaterial. 


Such arrangements may provide for the apportion- 
ment of orders, profits, losses, business and territory, or 
for agreements regarding prices, in foreign markets, upon 
any basis whatsoever. 

Such arrangements may be shaped, and fashioned, 
and changed, and molded, conformably to the varying re- 
quirements of widely-differing exports, in widely-differ- 
ing markets, and under widely-differing competitive con- 
ditions. 

So long only as such arrangements do not affect trade 
within the United States, and do not include unfair meth- 
ods of competition against some outside American com- 
petitor who is also engaged in the American export trade, 
such arrangements are permitted by the Webb-Pomerene 
Bill. 


Some European Buying Tactics 


Purchases in America after the War, for account of 
European reconstruction, will undoubtedly be more or less 
centralized, either in government agencies, or in un- 
official but non-competing buying agencies for foreign 
interests. 

Under conditions vastly different, however, from those 
prevailing in 1915 and 1916, American manufacturers, in 
a very short time after the War, will have to face the 
unified tactics of European buying in their acutest form. 
Prices will then be tremendously more important than 
they were in 1915 and 1916. Sharpened by the necessity 
for the utmost frugality, Europe will promptly become 
the closest buyer that the American export trade has ever 
faced. Even after prices are beaten down, the question of 


deliveries, amid all the perplexities of production under 


the unprecedented industrial conditions that will then pre- 
vail in America, will tend to exclude from the European 
market all excepting the strongest American exporting 
organization. 

Since the War began, committees representing the 
British Foreign Office, the British Board of Trade, and 
representative commercial and financial houses have been 
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devising programs for closer co-operation in the British 
export trade after the War. 4 

In the spring of 1917, a committee appointed by the 
British Board of Trade recommended that a special cor- 
poration be created to promote British interests in foreign 
markets. Thereupon the committee itself was incorpor- 
ated by special royal charter, under the name of British 
Trade Corporation, with an authorized capital stock of 
$50,000,000, part of which has been offered for public 
subscription, with the sanction of the treasury, and is 
already subscribed. The avowed purpose of the British 
Trade Corporation is to “meet the needs of British firms 
after the War as regards financial facilities for trade.” 
According to its prospectus, the British Trade Corpora- 
tion will “specially devote its energies to the trade of the 
British Empire in every part of the world.” It intends 
to lend to exporters on longer credit than banks can offer, 
and to open new markets for British industries, and to 
effect “further co-ordination in commercial and industrial 
undertakings.” 


While the British Trade Corporation was under con- 
sideration, the president of the Federation of British In- 
dustry, speaking of the preparations necessary for con- 
ditions after the War, said: “One thing that has been 
obvious in the past has been the harm done by extensive 
competition between comparatively small firms. This 
must be eliminated in the future.” 


In France a similar enterprise, under the name of 
the Association Nationale d’Expansion Economique, has 
been organized to promote the economic expansion of 
France in foreign markets. 

Organization of buyers, after the War, is fully as- 
sured in Great Britain. 

A British Ministry of Reconstruction has already 
been created, together with a Commercial Intelligence 
Department, controlled by a new parliamentary secretary. 

The British Minister of Reconstruction now proposes, 
after the War, to import raw materials required for 
British manufactures, and to allocate them among various 
establishments according as the British trade associations 
may suggest. His proposal includes plans under which 
these British trade associations shall survey their re- 
spective industries, determine the equipment requirements 
of their members, explore the possibilities of new develop- 
ment, maintain a bureau of information regarding the 
best means of production, and exchange data regarding 
prices for the protection of consumers. 

Parliament already has under consideration the Non- 
Ferrous Metals Bill, recently introduced by the British 
government, which’ provides that no one in Great Britain 
shall deal in copper, tin, zinc and nickel for a period of 
five years after the War, unless he has a license from the 
government, and that no one who has been a subject of an 
enemy country shall obtain such a license. 

These developments all: foretell a high degree of co- 
operation among European buyers confronting the Amer- 
ican export trade after the War. 


True Scope of the Webb-Pomerene Bill 


To meet these widely-differing competitive conditions, 
in widely-differing markets, affecting widely-differing 
exports, every resource which the Webb-Pomerene Bill can 
suggest will have to be drawn upon. 

The best solution, in some particular situation, may 
be a corporation, or a partnership, or a common selling 
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agency, or a common sales branch, or an exclusive agency, 
or a non-exclusive agency, or an individual sales agency, 
or a simple contract or understanding. It may be an 
arrangement that includes an entire industry, or one that 
includes only a few concerns, or one that is limited to a 
single concern. It may require the apportionment of 
orders, profits, losses, business and territory, or agree- 
ments tegarding prices. Whatever it be, it can, under 
reasonable conditions, and with certdin formalities, be 
accomplished under the Webb-Pomerene Bill, so long as 
trade within the United States is not affected, and so long 
as there are no unfair methods against some outside 
American competitor, who also is engaged in the American 
export trade. 

The Webb-Pomerene Bill is merely intended to per- 
mit, in the American export trade, certain legitimate meth- 
ods and arrangements ‘that otherwise might be held to be 
in violation of the anti-trust laws. 

Without violation of the anti-trust laws, and without 
any need, therefore, for the Webb-Pomerene Bill, a con- 
siderable volume of American export trade has already 
been attained, and will continue to be carried on. Every- 
one has realized, however, that if certain legitimate meth- 
ods and arrangements, which apparently were forbidden 
by the anti-trust laws, might be permitted in the American 
export trade, still greater volume and benefit might be 
obtained. 

What are these methods and arrangements? 

Obviously, they are not those existing methods and 
arrangements that raise no question under the anti-trust 
laws—representation abroad, for example, for single 
American concerns, by agencies, or sales branches, or 
other existing selling organizations in foreign markets, 
or even representation abroad, for groups of non-com- 
petitive American concerns, by agencies, or sales branches, 
or other existing selling organizations. 


Plainly, they are only those methods and arrange- 
ments that apparently raise some question under the anti- 
trust laws—representation abroad, for instance, for groups 
of competitive American concerns, by common selling 
agencies, or common sales branches or other co-operative 
selling organizations in foreign markets, and all manner 
of contracts or understandings between competitive 
American concerns, respecting the apportionment of or- 
dérs, profits, losses, business, or territory, or agreement 
regarding prices, in foreign markets, upon any basis 
whatever, when trade within the United States is not 
affected, ard when no unfair method of competition is 
practiced against some outside American competitor who 
also is engaged in the American export trade. 

In any foreign market, where competitive conditions 
call for use of any of these legitimate, and now legalized 
export arrangements, the Webb-Pomerene bill will be use- 
ful. By complying with the formalities and conditions 
prescribed by the bill, American exporters desiring to use 
any of these methods and arrangements may do so. 

Additional American export trade obtained by these 
methods and arrangements need not, and will not, disturb, 
or alter the character of, American export trade already 
carried on by present methods and arrangements, or 
through existing means of representation in foreign 
markets. Such additional trade, and such particular 
methods and arrangements, as will be permitted, under 
the legalization of the Webb-Pomerene bill, will be simply 
supplementary to the existing volume and channels of 
American export trade. 

The Webb-Pomerene bill, therefore, must be used and 
judged solely with respect to these supplementary methods, 
arrangements and volume which the permission afforded 
by the bill will add to existing methods, arrangements, 
means of representation, and volume of American ex- 
port trade. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AN EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


BY GEORGE H. CHARLS 


The first step in organizing a District Export Selling 
Company, in accordance with the principles of the Webb- 
Pomerene bill, would be for five or ten of the leading ex- 
porters in the district to meet informally and discuss the 
idea, determine the extent of the district geographically, 
and outline plans for organization and operation. 

A prospectus should be formulated upon the follow- 
ing lines: 

The geographical extent of a district will naturally 
vary with the proximity of the cities within the district 
to the central, or hub city. 

The plan of operation should call for the organiza- 
tion of a District Export Selling Company including all 
the export concerns in the district, under the leadership 
of a competent, experienced export executive, with head- 
quarters at some central point in the district. 

The purposes of such company should be: 


ist. To obtain a competent business manager, and .- 


to provide offices for him and his assistants in the central 
or hub city of the district. 
2nd. (a) To consult with the boards of education, 


the universities, colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s, schools and busi- 
ness colleges, so that they may see the wisdom of in- 
troducing practical export trade studies in their respective 
institutions, which would encourage the youth to look 
forward to, and train for, positions in foreign fields; to 
assist in placing these youths in positions, and to find 
applicants for exporters. 

(b) To promulgate the teaching of languages most 
practical in the fields of American foreign trade enter- 
prise. To organize classes for the study of the best busi- 
ness methods in foreign trade, which classes shall be open 
to the members of the company and their employes. 

3rd. To compile a complete list of the various prod- 
ucts exported by the district members. 

4th. To obtain the names and addresses of Ameri- 
can representatives in foreign fields. 

5th. To compile a list of all foreign countries in 
which district members are directly or indirectly repre- 
sented. 

6th. To compile a list of all foreign houses at present 
representing the district members. : 


| 
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7th. To receive from each member, weekly, such re- 
ports as may be interesting, practical and advantageous to 
all members. 

8th. To act as a clearing house on credits, financial 
and shipping rates and conditions, and such other in- 
formation as could be practically given by one member 
to another. 

9th. To obtain from each member permission to con- 
sult their foreign direct representatives regarding such 
general information respecting the foreign field in which 
they work, without overstepping the premises of private 
business. Or, at least, persuade each member to do so 
directly, when requested. 


10th. To receive all reports from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, and from all other available 
sources. 

llth. To list the arrival of foreign buyers visiting 
the United States, and endeavor to bring them into the 
district. 

12th. To compile all data and information released 
by district managers, and otherwise obtained, into a bulle- 
tin to be mailed weekly to all members. 


13th. To provide quarterly meetings for all mem- 
bers in the district, monthly and weekly meetings for 
members in larger centers, for the interchange of ideas 
and the suggestion of ways and means to make the or- 
ganization more effective. 

14th. It shall at all times be the object of the com- 
pany to promote the proper spirit of co-operative work, 
to exert a constant influence for harmony, friendship, 
better understanding, trust and confidence between all 
members, to the end that they may co-operate in their 
selling, to the greatest possible extent. 

15th. To form individual departments to handle the 
sale of the products of various members in foreign fields; 
these departments to be divided geographically, or accord- 
ing to kindred lines, and to be available to such members 
as desire to take advantage of the opportunity. Such 
departments to be under the direct charge of an expert 
sales manager who would be responsible only to the dis- 
trict manager. 

The individual manufacturers should at all times 
quote the company their lowest export prices, allowing 
the company a commission, and agree to set aside a 
definite yearly amount of their product for export sale. 
They should further agree to extend such credit as the 
company should recommend. The company would pay the 
manufacturer as they received payment from the foreign 
buyer. 

They should further agree to provide for such ad- 
ditional sales and missionary expense as such department 
would entail. This sum to be agreed upon in advance 
of their affiliating themselves with such department. 

The capital stock of the company should be sufficiently 
large to include every exporter in the district among its 
stockholders. 

Each member shall subscribe for a definite amount of 
stock, to be paid for in five annual installments. 

The total of each annual payment of all members 
shall be sufficient to guarantee funds for the payment of 
the district manager’s salary, expenses, offices in the 
central city and at seaboard, assistants and advertising. 

Each member shall be limited to a stated number 
of shares. 
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If a district possesses a minimum of five hundred 
concerns engaged in export business and each member 
would agree to subscribe for stock to an extent which 
would make its payments five hundred dollars per annum, 
for five years, the district would have a fund of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars per year to carry on 
this important work. This would give a capital stock 
of a million and a quarter paid up, in five years. 

One has only to keep in mind that the cost to each 
individual member is only what such member would have 
to pay a good office boy, in order to appreciate the feasi- 
bility of the plan, and the probability of every member in 
the district heartily endorsing and supporting the project. 


In addition to this sum of money, the company would 
benefit to the extent of the commissions paid by the indi- 
vidual members. 

To further increase this working capital, all concerns 
dealing directly with the company should subscribe to 
its capital stock, and many concerns not now engaged in 
export business would naturally desire to become affiliated 
with the company. 


Before, or at the end of five years, the company would 
increase its capital stock, if necessary. All profits accru- 
ing in the first five years to be held for working capital. 

The duration of the corporation shall be permanent. 

A board of directors consisting of ten or more mem- 
bers (as the number may warrant) shall be elected an- 
nually by the members. The board of directors, however, 
shall act in an advisory capacity only to the district man- 
ager, who shall have full charge of the management of 
company affairs. 

A plan of this character, or one more broadly con- 
ceived, having been decided upon by the first five or ten 
leading exporters in a district, the next step would be to 
call a joint meeting of all the exporters in that district 
and present the plan to them in detail. 

Assuming that a sufficient number would be interested 
to the extent of guaranteeing the initial expense for five 
years, an organization should immediately be affected, 
the proper articles of incorporation drafted and the 
charter obtained. 

The corporation having been launched, the first vitally 
important step would be the choice of a competent 
manager. 

He must be a leader, a high-grade, broadly-experi- 
enced executive, well versed in export business. He must 
be the guiding spirit from the very inception, with a 
wonderful amount of tact and discretion. He should 
choose his own competent assistants, and should have a 
free hand in carrying out the objects of the association. 
The more time he has spent in foreign fields, the more 
valuable he will be to the organization. 

He should be able to grasp quickly the methods pur- 
sued by the exporters in his district, to show duplication 
of effort, and to gain the confidence of all by his greater 
knowledge of the export business and the methods of 
foreign competitors. 

Having made the choice, the success of the organiza- 
tion will henceforth be in the hands of the manager. It 
should always be kept in mind that the heartier and freer 
the co-operation of all members, the greater will be the 
success of all. 

One of the first steps in the right direction would be 
for a number of non-competing manufacturers to join in 
groups, to open up new markets. 
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The district manager should obtain an experienced 
man to travel as representative of a single group in a for- 
eign country or countries. This man should not carry 
more than four or five lines. His particular business 
would be scouting or missionary work—selling when pos- 
sible. 

The group he represents would stand all salary and 
expenses, quoting lowest export prices at all times, fur- 
nishing, sufficient advertising matter, catalogs, etc., without 
charge, and allowing as liberal a commission as possible, 
also ample credit. 

The group manufacturers would deal only with the 
district manager, and the salesman sent out would report 
direct to the manager. 

This would afford an inexpensive method for mem- 
bers to obtain first-hand information regarding the possi- 
bilities of selling their product in various foreign fields 
and making sales at a minimum expense. 

A second move would be to merge non-competitive 
manufacturers in the district who were doing business 
through foreign houses in some single country, say Brazil. 
The district manager, through the information obtained 
in a confidential way, could readily ascertain in what 
country existed the greatest duplication of effort, and 
excessive cost-to-sell on the part of ten to twenty members 


-in his district. 


After carefully studying these conditions, he should 
evolve a practical plan for unifying all efforts; then call 
these manufacturers into a conference and effect a merger 
of selling interests. 

The plan would undoubtedly appeal to the majority, 
and the rest would come in when they perceived how well 
the plan would work. 

This idea could be carried so far as to have these 
manufacturers rent their own warehouse in the principal 
city of such foreign country, and arrange to do business 
direct with the final consumer. 

While such district office and warehouse would be 
under the direct supervision of the district manager, the 
companies interested could send their own technical sales- 
men to work with the manager in charge. This procedure 
is followed by many American manufacturers in a slightly 
different way, in that their own technical experts now 
work with foreign houses selling their goods. 

This plan would call for lowest export prices and 
commission to the company, as well as a consignment of 
stock, if necessary, and proper advertising matter. It 
would also require of the members the extension of such 


credit as would be necessary to compete with foreign 
buyers. 

Having organized the first geographical group, sim- 
ilar groups should immediately be called together to co- 
operate and join hands in each foreign country being 
solicited by five or more non-competitive district members. 

In many instances the management of the seaboard 
offices could handle additional groups with very little in- 
crease in help or expense, outside of the men placed in 
charge of the branch offices or warehouses in foreign 
countries. 

It will be more difficult to effect such an arrangement 
among competitive manufacturers, yet, undoubtedly, the 
exigencies of the after-war period and the success of the 
non-competitive members, will exert a strong influence on 
these members to at least try it out. 

The organization of such a company will immediately 
offer a splendid opportunity for a large, forceful, hard- 
hitting advertising campaign in such periodicals and 
magazines as reach the export markets of the world. 

A special fund should be set aside for advertising 
purposes. Such advertising should show the export pro- 
ducts of the district, and should be in the name of the 
company. 

In this manner each district could bring its products 
before the world in a masterful, result-producing way, 
and at a minimum expense to each member. 

The possibilities of a District Export Selling Com- 
pany are really beyond comprehension. 

Some of the advantages gained thereby may be enum- 
erated as follows: 

The provision of an up-to-date foreign sales organiza- 


tion, constructively managed, at the lowest possible expense 
to the individual members. 


The company will obtain, quickly and efficiently, a 
comprehensive list of foreign buyers, their particular 
needs and requirements. 


Definite, accurate information regarding not only 
their financial standing, but also their credit limitations, 
based upon their methods of doing business, and the char- 
acter of their clients. 


Greater ability to secure ocean rates and space at 
lowest quotations. 


Greater efficiency in invoicing and accounting. The 
company would establish relations with the large import- 
ing and exporting companies in all foreign countries, 
solicit their inquiries, make quotations on all their require- 
ments, distribute the orders among the various members 
of the district, assemble all orders together into one ship- 
ment, and make one billing on the entire amount. 


A. B. A. CREDIT FORMS 


In a recent issue the JOURNAL published specimens of 
the credit forms prepared by the Committee on Credit 
Forms and approved by the Atlantic City convention of 
the American Bankers Association. For the convenience 
of member banks wishing to obtain supplies of these forms, 
without the high prices which would have to be paid if 
they were prepared by local printers in small quantities, 
arrangements have been made with a New York concern, 
the M. B. Brown Printing and Binding Company, to carry 
these forms in stock. They will be sold in any quantity 
desired, with a minimum of 100 blanks on any one form. 


The price list which has been approved fixes the cost for 
varying quantities and assortments and will be sent to 
any bank, with specimen forms, on application direct to 
the M. B. Brown Company. 

These forms have also been stocked by the George D. 
Barnard Stationery Company of St. Louis for the conven- 
ience of banks in the west. The blanks published by both 
the St. Louis and New York concerns are, of course, 
identical as to size, matter, arrangement, etc., as they 
follow the official form of the Association. 
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Annual Convention of elie United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


ARRY A. WHEELER, vice-president of the Union 

H Trust Company of Chicago, was elected president 

of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

at its annual convention in Chicago last month. Mr. 

Wheeler was the first president of the Chamber and the 

most active man in organizing it. He carried it through 

its first years and he returns now as the leader of a great 

organization which has survived the ills of infancy and 

made a place for itself in the business activities of the 
nation. 

The retiring president of the Chamber, R. Goodwyn 
Rhett, is president of the Peoples National Bank of 
Charleston, S. C. 

Bankers have taken an active interest in the affairs 
to which the Chamber of Commerce has given attention 
and many of them are identified with it in positions of 
leadership. To the sixth annual meeting in Chicago the 
President of the American Bankers Association, which is 
a member of the Chamber, commissioned the following 
delegates: 


H. H. McKee, president, National Capital Bank, 
Washington, D. C.—National Councillor and Delegate. 

R. F. Maddox, president Atlanta National Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga.—Substitute National Councillor and Delegate. 

J. Elwood Cox, president Commercial National Bank, 
High Point, N. C.—Delegate. 

O. J. Sands, president American 
Richmond, Va.—Substitute Delegate. 

E. D. Huxford, president Cherokee State Bank, 
Cherokee, Iowa—Delegate. 

C. B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill—Substitute Delegate. 

J. R. Noel, president Noel State Bank, Chicago, IIl. 
—Delegate. 

V. A. Lersner, comptroller Williamsburg Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Substitute Delegate. 

Frank W. Blair, president Union Trust Company, De- 
troit, Mich.—Delegate. 

John W. Platten, president United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company, New York, N. Y.—Substitute Delegate. 

John McHugh, vice-president Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, New York, N. Y.—Delegate. 

Stoddard Jess, president First National Bank, Los 
_ Angeles, Cal.—Substitute Delegate. 

George D. Bartlett, secretary Wisconsin Bankers As- 
sociation, Milwaukee, Wis.—Delegate. 

Frederick H. Colburn, secretary California Bankers 
Association, San Francisco, Cal—Substitute Delegate. 

R. S. Hecht, vice-president Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans, La.—Delegate. . 

J. C. Thomson, assistant cashier Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.—Substitute Delegate. 

J. W. Perry, president Southwest National Bank of 
Commerce, Kansas City, Mo.—Delegate. 

Fred E. Farnsworth, General Secretary American 
Bankers Association, New York, N. Y.—Substitute Dele- 
gate. 

Edgar L. Mattson, vice-president Midland National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.—Delegate. j 


National Bank, 


Thomas B. Paton, General Counsel American Bankers 
Association, New York, N. Y.—Substitute Delegate. 

In the deliberations of the various groups and of the 
general meetings, a large number of subjects were dis- 
cussed, but the general theme was “Organization for 
War Service.” Charles A. Hinsch, President of the 
American Bankers Association, presided at the meetings 
of the Finance Group. The discussions in this Group 
were confined to two main subjects, “Trade Acceptances” 
and “The Effect of Government Financing on Industries.” 
Those who participated in the discussion of the first in- 
cluded Lewis E. Pierson, of New York, George Woodruff, 
of Joliet, Ill., W. B. Fish, of Cleveland, Ohio, Wallace 
D. Simmons of St. Louis, Dr. Holdsworth and Prof. 
Vickers of the University of West Virginia. The latter 
appeared as the representative and spokesman for George 
H. Paine, of Philadelphia, who has been making a study 
and investigation of the subject of trade acceptances and 
whose conclusions are somewhat at variance with those 
reached by the American Trade Acceptance Council. Mr. 
Simmons also spoke in opposition to the general use of 
trade acceptances. In the course of the discussion many 
things of interest were brought out. 

In opening the meeting which was to have trade ac- 
ceptances as the subject of discussion, Mr. Hinsch said 
that the advantages as well as the disadvantages of this 
form of commercial paper should be fearlessly discussed 
to the end that there might be a better understanding of 
the trade acceptance and the campaign of education, un- 
dertaken by the American Trade Acceptance Council, 
to promote its general use. Mr. Hinsch continued: 


The great prosperity that came to us during the 
first two years of the war was a double preparation for 
us. It made us industrially more competent to produce 
the things we must produce. Financially we were better 
prepared than in any other way. We did not realize it 
when the bill was under consideration, but the Federal 
Reserve Act was about the only real preparedness meas- 
ure on the statute books when the war in Europe began. 
We had such a narrow margin that it was more than 
three months after the first eruption in Europe before the 
Federal reserve banks were opened. But they have proved 
their quality. 

The Federal reserve system has been proved a bul- 
wark of strength in this trying hour, and it may prove 
indirectly to be the salvation of the civilized world, for 
through its agency we are able to marshal our financial 
resources so necessary at this time in financing not only 
the needs of our own country but also the requirements 
of our allies. 

An open market for commercial paper is in the proc- 
ess of being established in this country, similar to the 
market that has existed in England for many years, 
and which has rendered London the financial center of the 
world. The framers of the Federal Reserve Act, in recog- 
nition of this situation, prepared the measure so as to 
extend special encouragement to the issue of bank accept- 
ances and trade acceptances, by providing the Federal 
reserve banks with clay to purchase them in the open 
market. This privilege does not extend to promissory 
notes. Very attractive rates are granted on this class 
of paper. 

A trade acceptance is an accepted draft drawn by a 
merchant on a custonier to whom he has sold a bill of 
goods, the draft being drawn for a specified amount, 
payable at a definite time and place, and should bear 
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on its face a notation evidencing that same had been 
given in settlement of the purchase of merchandise. These 
acceptances in Europe to a large extent materially re- 
duce the demands for currency. In France the system 
is highly oe and many of these bills are pur- 
chased by the Bank of France. No bill, however, is 
urchased by it having less than three names. In Eng- 
and, ge prior to the war, it was estimated that the 
normal circulation of these bills, as they are termed, 
amounted to about $3,000,000,000. 

The general use of trade acceptances will render 
liquid, billions now represented by open book accounts 
and thereby strengthen our financial structure tremen- 
dously. In addition to providing the banks with self- 
liquidating assets, the trade acceptance converts the open 
account into a negotiable asset that can be readily dis- 
counted at advantageous rates, thus enabling the mer- 
chant to turn his capital more frequently. If prompt 
settlements for merchandise purchased, either in cash, 
or by trade acceptance, payable at a definite time and 
place, should become the custom, merchants would hesi- 
tate to order goods in excess of their known requirements. 
This would eliminate the bad practice that now exists 
of returning merchandise that has not been sold and 
would remove the temptation to find fault with the goods 
if the market price declined. Overdue accounts would 
no longer exist, and the habit of taking discounts not 
earned would become a thing of the past. Merchants 
should render the trade acceptance popular by granting 
some concession for the prompt settlement of bills in this 
manner. Banks should engage in a campaign of edu- 
cation to encourage the use of trade acceptances, and to 
stimulate interest should offer a lower rate of discount 
on such paper, say one-half per cent. below the market 
rate on single name paper. Banks should realize that 
the trade acceptance is the product of the actual sale of 
goods, while single name paper largely represents ad- 
vances made on merchandise to be sold. 

Banks incorporated under the National Bank Act are 
prohibited from loaning to any individual or corporation 
in excess of 10 per cent. of their capital and surplus, 
but notes and acceptances given in settlement of the ac- 
tual purchase of goods are not included in this limitation, 
hence banks may take an unlimited amount of trade ac- 
ceptances—thus the borrowing capacity of patrons is ma- 
terially increased. 

It has been suggested that the use of trade accept- 
ances might interfere with the sale of single name paper 
in the open market, and pursuant thereto the American 
Trade Acceptance Council, a joint committee composed 
of representatives from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Bankers Association and the 
National Association of Credit Men, recently submitted 
the following query to a number of the large paper 
buying institutions.— 

The statement has been made that the large 
paper buying banks of the country might discrimin- 
ate against the purchase of single name commercial 
paper in the open market executed by the concerns 
who have discounted or sold trade acceptances, thus 
creating a contingent liability. We would value highly 
a frank expression from you on this subject. 

The answers to this query were certainly most il- 
luminating. The replies indicated that the general con- 
sensus of opinion is as follows: 

In considering the | noma of paper executed 
by concerns who have discounted or sold trade ac- 
ceptances, we should treat the contingent debt there- 
by created as a direct liability and judge financial 
showing accordingly. We should not discriminate 
against makers of such paper if liabilities were not 
excessive and other features satisfactory. 

In discussing the subject of trade acceptances re- 
cently, the president of a large concern announced his 
intention of giving trade acceptances in settlement of 
purchases and in turn requiring all patrons to cover 
at once all shipments of goods, upon receipt of the 
invoice, either in cash or by trade acceptance. He called 
attention to the fact that this is distinctly a ‘“‘seller’s 
market,” a psychological time to establish modern 
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methods. By this method, he stated, he would not find 
it necessary to borrow in the open market, and by dis- 
counting his trade acceptances, he would seldom, if ever, 
find it necessary to call upon his bank for direct loans. 

Those advocating the use of trade acceptances have 
no intention of suggesting a change in the terms of set- 
tlement now in vogue in the various lines of industry, 
other than to convert the open book account into a live 
and virile asset. A trade acceptance having a maturing 
of more than ninety days is not eligible for discount 
- the Federal reserve banks, but member banks will 
gladly handle such paper, because they can rediscount 
same to advantage when it reaches a ninety day ma- 
— or less. 

n lines of business where the customary terms of 
sale require payment within ten days, the use of the 
trade acceptances would hardly be justified, but where 
thirty days or longer terms apply, the account should‘be 
liquidated by the execution of a trade acceptance. 

Merchants presenting well rated trade acceptances 
to their bankers, either for discount or collection, will 
improve their credit standing by thus presenting tangible 
evidence of the character of the credits they are extend- 


ing. 

It will thus be seen that while the trade acceptance 
is not to be regarded as a panacea for all financial ills, 
it is a credit instrument if used and not abused, that will 
be a powerful factor in perfecting the financial structure 
of this country. 

We are slow to change our methods; we prefer 
to follow beaten paths, but we must cast tradition aside 
and adopt modern methods. Surely the financial system 
followed by European countries so successfully for years, 
cannot be considered an experiment. This is a psychologi- 
cal time to press the use of the trade acceptance upon 
the attention of our people. The necessity of stabilizing 
our financial structure confers upon the banker the right 
of way, and patrons should be required to insist upon 
settlement for goods sold by trade acceptance when bills 
are not discounted. The demand for goods is greater 
than the supply, hence this is distinctly a seller’s market, 
—_ — must meet the terms of settlement fixed by 
the seller. 


Address by Lewis E. Pierson 


Lewis E. Pierson, speaking as head of the American 
Trade Acceptance Council, reviewed the whole trade ac- 
ceptance situation in American business and banking 
circles. Mr. Pierson said in part: 


It is not in the least strange that the entire busi- 
ness of the country has not yet decided that the trade 
acceptance method is necessary either to national pros- 
perity or to the success of the average business man. 
Nothing short of a steady diet of miracles would justify 
the expectation of prrercn at any such rate. The his- 
tory of commercial development throughout the world 
shows that radical changes in the business methods of 
a country, even though justified by unmistakable pre- 
cedent in other countries, come slowly and require serious 
and continued effort. 

Great numbers of American business men still are un- 
informed concerning the details of the trade acceptance 
method and, therefore, unconvinced as to its merit. 
Others honestly believe that conditions within their par- 
ticular business or industry are such as to make this 
method poorly suited to their purpose. Still others, those 
of an ultra-conservative type, while conceding merit to 
this method, are not disposed to disturb an existing busi- 
ness condition which in the past has appeared to them 
sufficient for their purposes. 

We who are interested in the study of trade ac- 
ceptance development wish to make it perfectly clear 
that we contemplate no attack upon the cash discount 
or any proper privilege. We realize that the trade ac- 
ceptance hardly will appeal as a general proposition 
where goods are sold for cash, or on exceedingly short 
terms. There is no slightest suggestion that time obli- 
— be substituted for cash payments, or that ten- 

ay terms be extended to ninety days. We realize that 
sales which are being made along liquid lines for a quick 
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turnover for cash, or on suneeiinely aes term, which, 
of course, does not altogether describe the grocery trade, 
should be left to their own devices and attention directed 
to other fields where liquidity, a proper rate of turnover, 
short terms and prompt payment are not so well known. 

f the grocery men of the country, or of any parti- 
cular section of the country, wish to protect some privi- 
lege they enjoy, that is altogether their own particular 
affair, but in doing this they at least should face the 
situation squarely and not confuse the ge mind by 
an unnecessary and an unjustified attack upon a_busi- 
ness method which has no designs upon their cash dis- 
count privilege, or any other privilege, and which clearly 
represents so much substantial value in the present na- 
tional 

There is still another, and fortunately not numerous, 
class of trade acceptance critics, who most energetically 
attacked this method upon purely academic grounds and 
upon a basis of premises not justified by any known 
trade acceptance theory, and not in the least accepted 
by your committee or by the Trade Acceptance Council. 

For illustration—they assume that the trade accept- 
ance will force the seller of goods to finance the buyer— 
that is, in fact, relief of the seller from this financing 
burden so common in the open account method is one 
of the most important purposes which will be accom- 
plished through the development of the trade acceptance 
method. Another of these assumptions is that in trade 
acceptance practice, acceptances are discounted outside 
the community in which the particular merchandise trans- 
action originates, when in fact we can find no reason 
in acceptance procedure why the acceptance cannot be 
presented for discount by the buyer of merchandise 
equally well as by the seller, assuming that such ‘an 
arrangement is agreed upon by the two parties to the 
transaction. 

Still another assumption, and one which is entirely 
without foundation, is that a buyer who fails to take ad- 
vantage of the cash discount —- necessarily is a bad 
risk—an assumption with which every business man of 
experience will promptly disagree. 

There is still another class of American business 
man, who has been encountered by your committee and 
whose attitude may be described as unduly cautious. His 
disposition is to insist that all problems which are apt 
to arise in connection with any new departure be com- 
pletely settled before his active interest begins. 

In discussing the trade acceptance method, he asks: 
“What are the bankers of the —— doing for this 
method?” “Are they offering substantial preferential dis- 
count rates, and what will these rates be?” “Are they 
substantially increasing the accommodation limits of cus- 
tomers who go upon a trade acceptance basis, and to 
what extent?” “What will be their attitude toward con- 
cerns discounting customer’s acceptances and at the same 
time operating upon single name paper?” 

Quite naturally the only answer possible for this 
class of questions is that we do not know what the 
bankers are doing or will do. It may be assumed that 
the banker possesses sufficient business intelligence to 
be able to appreciate the merit of the superior article 
when it is presented to him for sale or discount, but 
we must assume, too, that he, like most business men, 
has serious problems of his own to solve and is not in the 
habit of crossing bridges until he comes to them. We 
must realize, too, that the bankers of the country have 
not yet found it necessary to decide what their ultimate 
banking attitude toward trade acceptances will be and 
will not find this necessary until the business of the 
country in its operation shall produce a volume of trade 
acceptances sufficient to demand recognition and con- 
sideration upon business grounds and not upon business 
instead of academic grounds. 

We may rest assured that when acceptances appear 
in this form they will receive proper consideration from 
the American banker; and whatever modification or ad- 
justment of existing banking theories or banking ma- 
chinery may be required in treating this new class of 
commercial paper will be made promptly. 

We must realize that however well intentioned the 
average banker may be toward the trade acceptance 
method, he, in common with other properly cautious busi- 
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ness men, will not assume unduly concerning conditions 
which the future may bring, and will not seriousl 
modify the working plans or facilities of his bank until 
the reason for so doing becomes a tangible one. 

The attitude of undue caution referred to also finds 
expression in this question: “What are the great in- 
dustries of the country doing in the trade acceptance con- 
nection—oil, steel, tobacco, rubber, etc.?” Nothing at 
all unusual probably—doing nothing as in the past on 
a cash basis—discounting their bills and not worrying 
in the least about the question until their own need for 
commercial credit presents itself to them as a business 
problem. 

When that time comes these industries will meet and 
solve that problem as they have solved other problems 
which have come to them in their business operations. The 
fact that they have risen to the position of great in- 
dustries justifies the assumption that neither the trade 
acceptance method nor any other method possessing sub- 
stantial merit will escape their attention or lack their 
favor once it comes to them in the course of business 
development. 

is committee wishes to impress most definitely 
upon the Chamber and upon the country that if, within 
reasonable time, the trade acceptance method is to be 
ut into general use, the initiative must be taken by 
usiness men, by commercial concerns—concerns inter- 
ested either in extending or securing credit—concerns 
which from the very nature of things will figure most 
importantly in the production of the country’s commer- 
cial paper. 

n this movement, government assistance will be 
valuable. Banks can play a most important part. Edu- 
cational institutions, too, can operate most effectively in 
bringing the American business man to a recognition of 
the desirability of a more extensive use of national com- 
mercial credit and to a realization of the importance of 
producing a better class of commercial paper than that 
which now exists. 

But no amount of suggestion from the Federal Re- 
serve Board or other government sources, or from banks, 
and no amount of educational effort expended by the 
Trade Acceptance Council or by any other organization 
will result in putting the commercial credit of the coun- 
try upon a trade acceptance basis unless manufacturers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers recognize the respon- 
sibility of their position as leaders in this movement. 

In our investigation of the trade acceptance method 
as a means whereby the national business situation ma 
be improved, we have endeavored to follow a course whic 
is consistently conservative. We have not taken the view 
that this method because new and not commonly used 
or thoroughly understood, necessarily is weak, nor have we 
been disposed to assume that in its use is to be found 
a panacea for all the ills with which a national com- 
mercial credit situation may be afflicted. 

But our conclusions are most definite to the effect 
that for the — purpose contemplated in its crea- 
tion by the Federal Reserve Board—namely, to express 
an obligation arising from a current merchandise trans- 
action—the trade acceptance method clearly and unmis- 
takably is superior to any other method we have been 
able to discover. 

We believe, and feel prepared to prove, that in the 
intelligent and consistent use of this method is to be 
found the possibility of relief from most of the busi- 
ness absurdities and weaknesses which appear inherent 
in open account procedure. . 

We find upon the testimony of hundreds of business 
men of highest standing, experienced in the use of the 
trade acceptance method, that obligations expressed in 
this form almost without exception are paid promptly 
at maturity. Why this promptness of performance, so 
different from open account traditions, we feel under 
no obligation to show fully. It may be that the reason 
is the same as that which causes the man who buys for 
cash from mail order houses and discounts certain of 
his bills, to allow his open account obligations to run 
well past maturity. It may be the same reason which 
makes even a careless business man avoid allowing his 
check to go to protest at a bank. It even may be that 
the particular business man is enabled to pay his ac- 
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ceptances promptly only by taking liberties with the time 
limits expressed in his open account obligations. 

To the banker, we would say that we believe the 
trade acceptance to be the best commercial paper in the 
field—that it receives preferential treatment by Federal 
reserve banks—that it provides a safe investment for 
idle funds—that it forms an ideal liquid asset—that it 
means a keener sense of business obligation—a prompter 
payment of debts—better business generally, and hence 
a better banking condition. Also, and to avoid confusion 
and misunderstanding, we would call the attention of this 
banker to the fact that in all of his trade acceptance 
discussion, we have in mind only the consideration of 
good credit risks and contemplate no lengthening of 
credit terms. 

To the nation, and to all those properly interested 
in protecting the interests in the present gravest emer- 
gency in history, we would say that the development of 
the trade acceptance method in American business not 
only is important and urgent, but indispensable. If we are 
to win this war and protect the national interests in the 
world commercial contest which will follow, we must 
put the business of the nation upon a sounder basis. Not 
only must our soldiers and sailors fight and suffer, and 
citizens of all classes serve and sacrifice, but the Ameri- 
can business man, in his particular field of service, must 
so direct his energies that this great resource entrusted 
to his keeping—the commercial credit of the nation—will 
be kept in such a condition of fluidity and usability that 
to the fullest possible extent it will serve as an unshakable 
foundation upon which can be based the greatest effort 
of the greatest nation the world has known. 


The second subject, “Effect of Government Financ- 
ing on Industries” was discussed by David R. Forgan, 
president National City Bank, Chicago, Ill., Thomas N. 
McCarter, president of the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey, Newark, N. J., August H. Vogel, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., John V. Farwell, Chicago, Ill., and O. M. W. 
Sprague, of Harvard University. In opening the discus- 
sion of this subject Mr. Hinsch said: 


Address by Charles A. Hinsch 


It seems pertinent at this time to review to some 
extent the condition that now confront the nation. The 
government has assumed centralized control in directing 
the activities of the country, including our financial, in- 
dustrial and economic resources. The wealth of our 
country is estimated at three hundred billions. Assuming 
this to be true, there is no occasion for our not looking 
forward with every degree of confidence to the financial 
future of this country, provided the policy of our gov- 
ernment financing is directed along lines which will in- 
sure-a steady flow of funds from the people to the treas- 
ury through the medium of the banks. 

And in this connection it is important that govern- 
ment financing should be so arranged as not to place an 
undue strain on the credit resources of the country at 
any one time; yments covering the subscription to 
Liberty loans and those made on account of income and 
excess profits taxes should be so distributed by our law- 
makers as to prevent a contraction of credit. Most of 
the funds raised by the government are spent in this 
country, either to cover our own needs or those of our 
allies and a system of revolving credits would automati- 
cally equalize the burden. 

Under existing law, the income and excess profits 
taxes are all due and payable on June 15. The law 
should be amended so as to provide for the payment of 
these taxes on the installment plan along the lines sug- 
gested by the Pomerene bill; say one-sixth on June 15 
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and one-sixth each month thereafter, the rate of interest 
on the deferred payments to be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Unless this is done a temporary financial stringency 
is likely to occur that is not necessary or desirable, es- 
pecially as we are on the threshhold of a campaign for 
the sale of three billions of Liberty bonds. 

We realize the government needs the funds and that 
the kaiser won’t wait, but short time treasury bills could 
be issued and sold, maturing in harmony with the dates 
on which these taxes would become due under the in- 
stallment plan. 

The gross debt of Great Britain at the present time 
amounts to twenty-nine billions of dollars and in the 
face of this enormous debt, British bonds have steadily 
become more marketable. The British issue two classes 
of bonds—4 per cent. free from normal income tax and 
5 per cent. bonds subject to all taxes. 

Last November the Treasury Department substituted 
the policy of a continuous sale of bonds in lieu of periodic 
campaigns; the weekly bond sales have progressively in- 
creased from seventy-four millions to one hundred and 
eighty-seven millions. 

It has been suggested that 1t might be well for this 
government to adopt a similar plan, perfecting perman- 
ent selling organizations which will continue their ac- 
tivities during periods between the bond campaigns, with 
a view of disposing to the public, bonds that are offered 
from time to time in the open market. It is believed 
in this way the bonds could be maintained at par. Many 
provisions of the income and excess profits tax are in- 
equitable and it is to be hoped that Congress will amend 
the law as those facts become apparent. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the power 
to tax is the power to destroy, and excessive taxation 
will prove absolutely destructive to our industrial growth. 
It is stated that large incomes in this country are taxed 
more heavily than any place else in the world—our maxi- 
mum rate of income taxation here being 67 per cent., 
in England 42% per cent. Of the total war expenditures 
of England, exclusive of loans to her allies and interest 
on bonds, England has raised 15 per cent. by taxation 
and it is said that France and Germany have raised even 
less by this means. According to our program, we are 
about to raise by taxation 28 per cent. of our total war 
requirements, exclusive of loans to the Allies and the 
amount invested in ships. 

It is said that England tried the experiment of ar- 
bitrary price fixing but abandoned the practice, finding 
in the long run it is better to let the law of supply and 
demand regulate both the distribution and price, checking 
extravagant profits by taxation. It is hoped that our 
government will adopt a liberal policy in its price fixing 
program, so that liberal profits will still be possible, thus 
insuring good wages and a maximum of production. 

In the attempt to govern and fix prices we have found 
a new and very practical demonstration of the inter- 
relations and inter-dependencies of business apparently 
not related at all. It is in fact a matter of great diffi- 
culty to say what business is and what business is not 
essential to success in war. For instance, pianos were 
mentioned as one of the products which were probably 
non-essential. A brief investigation disclosed that a 
short time before 200 pianos had gone in one shipment 
to the Argentine. It was instantly obvious that if we 
can pay for Argentine wheat and beef with pianos, that 
piano manufacture can hardly be classed as a non-essen- 
tial industry. 

We want to conserve man power and increase pro- 
duction. We must therefore encourage increased pro- 
duction, both agricultural and industrial. We need to 
prevent waste and promote thrift, but in this effort we 
must not “kill the goose that lays the golden egg.” 
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The Development of An American Market 
for Foreign Securities 


BY WILLIAM S. KIES* 
Vice-President, American International Corporation 


EFORE the war, with the exception of substantial 
B interests in Mexico, little American money was in- 

vested in foreign securities. No active investment 
demand and no general market existed for such securities. 
This was due to several causes. We were ourselves a 
borrowing nation and had drawn upon reserve capital of 
Europe to develop our country’s resources, to build our 
railroad systems, and to finance large municipal under- 
takings. At the beginning of the war we owed Europe 
approximately four billions of dollars. 

Capital is proverbially timid when it goes beyond the 
national boundary lines, and this is particularly true of 
American investors. Our government had never laid 
down any definite, continuous policy in encouragement 
and support of the legal rights of American investors in 
foreign countries. We recognized in China a fertile field 
for the employment of capital in needed development 
work, but fear of possible complications in the Orient 
checked investment interest in that part of the world. 

We realized that South America-.was rich in latent 
resources, and that capital would bring large returns if 
invested in their development. But South America, be- 
fore the war, was to most investors of this country merely 
a geographical term. A lack of more intimate acquaint- 
ance with our southern neighbors was responsible for 
that absence of mutual confidence which must precede 
financial dealings. 

Interest rates in this country were fairly high, and 
the demands for capital within our boundaries, for rail- 
road building, general industrial development, water- 
power construction, reclaiming of waste land through 
irrigation, the building of roads and important municipal 
projects, seemed to furnish sufficient opportunity for the 
employment of capital at home. But a study of the 
growth of savings deposits indicates that even before the 
war there was considerable surplus capital in the United 
States. The fact is that the great mass of the American 
people had not been educated to an understanding of in- 
vestments. They preferred to allow their money to remain 
in savings banks, or to place it in real estate mortgages. 
It has been estimated that there were not more than 
300,000 bond buyers in the United States before the 
floating of the first Liberty Loan. Even among bond 
buyers there was no appreciation of the important fact 
that the nation’s future prosperity depended upon the 
development of foreign markets for its surplus products, 
and that the greatest aid in the development of these 
markets was the development of investment interests in 
foreign countries. 

Before the war Germany and England had invested 
approximately four billions of dollars in South America. 
The proceeds of these investments were used to build rail- 
roads, public works, and to develop the resources of the 
countries in which the investments were made. Natur- 
ally English capital, invested in South American con- 
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struction projects, would insist that all construction 
materials be purchased in England, and, when the project 
was finished, all supplies for its continued operation would 
likewise come from England. The influence of large sums 
of money spent in localities would naturally be fur- 
reaching, and redound to the benefit and prestige of 
English trade. 

Just before the war, as a nation, we had begun to 
realize the vast importance of foreign markets to the 
continued industrial prosperity of this country, and had 
begun to study seriously the extension of our foreign 
trade. As a result of the war, our chief competitors in 
foreign markets were unable to supply their demands, 
and we were handed the opportunity of developing a large 
business in South America and in other markets which 
had previously belonged to England, Germany, France 
and Belgium. Our foreign trade enjoyed a tremendous 
growth, and our favorable trade balances have reached 
huge totals. We have paid our loans to Europe; have 
accumulated in this country about 40 per cent. of the 
gold supply of the world, and are today a creditor nation, 
with Europe owing us more than the total of our debts 
to her before the war. 

The successful flotation of the Liberty Loans has 
resulted in teaching the masses in this country the de- 
sirability of a bond as a means of safe investment. The 
point of view of the American people has been broad- 
ened, and we have learned to think internationally. We 
have shaken off our provincialism and realized that as a 
member of the family of nations we have heavy obliga- 
tions and serious responsibilities. We have added mate- 
rially to our knowledge of other peoples, their character- 
istics, their ideas and their aspirations. All this has given 
us a needed foundation upon which to build in the future 
an investment market in this country for foreign secur- 
ities. 

When the war is ended there will be large demands 
for capital. These demands may be divided into two 
general classes—those for, rehabilitation purposes in 
Europe, and the demands from non-belligerent countries 
for development work which has been halted by the war. 

Vast sums of money will be needed to rebuild the 
devastated portions of Europe. Some form of security 
must be sold in order to provide the credits needed for 
the purchase of vast quantities of materials, machinery 
and equipment necessary to rehabilitate the prostrate in- 
dustries of France and Belgium alone. If the United 
States is to obtain a large part of the business resulting 
from supplying the materials, machinery and equipment 
for this reconstruction work, the investors of this country 
must be prepared to absorb the security issues necessary 
to provide the credits. 

Likewise, if this country is to hold its trade ad- 
vantages in South America, the Orient, and in other parts 
of the world, obtained through the circumstance of war, 
we must be prepared to invest money in these countries. 
South America needs modern municipal improvements, 
railroads, water-powers, and money for the development 
of its industries. China, with its four hundred millions 
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of people, needs capital and organization to make it a 
foreign market of limitless possibilities. 


To develop a substantial investment market in this 
country for foreign securities requires the education of 
our people to the vital importance of these investments 
as a means of building markets for our surplus products. 
The people of this country must learn to understand that 
the future prosperity of the country depends upon ability 
to compete successfully in these foreign markets. This 
campaign of education must be carried on continuously, 
and in every community, for it is only through such a 
broad and general education that interest can be developed 
in the foreign field. 


Assuming that the investing masses will respond to 
educational effort, it is important that investment issues 
in foreign countries be brought out under proper auspices, 
and only after the most careful and searching analysis 
and investigation. Innumerable schemes for foreign de- 
velopment are without merit, and it would be a serious 
blow to the permanent upbuilding of a foreign invest- 
ment market if reckless promoters were permitted to 
impose wildcat schemes upon the investing public. When 
such schemes involve domestic projects there are possible 
opportunities for investigation and exposure. When 
securities are offered, based upon developments in for- 
eign countries, the investor has practically no means of 
ascertaining the soundness of the proposition. 

He must rely to a large extent, therefore, upon the 
character and standing of the house issuing the secur- 
ities. Additional Federal laws punishing misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud, in connection with the issuance of secur- 
ities, will help to give needed protection. 


The market for foreign securities will develop slowly 
and along lines of least resistance. The public has learned 
to know what a bond it. We have been drawn closer to 
our allies, and, as a result, bonds of these governments 
issued after the war, for the purpose of raising money 
for rehabilitation, will find a readier market among a mass 
of investors who before the war would not have given 
their purchase any consideration. 


The securities of the governments of South American 
and other countries, issued for public improvements, will 
likewise be more readily sold, due to the larger sum of 
public knowledge concerning foreign countries. Bonds of 
substantial municipalities wiél next find favor, and, ulti- 
mately, the securities of semi-public and business enter- 
prises may attract American money. Because of the 
difficulty of obtaining the confidence of investors in for- 
eign enterprises of a private character, the debentures of 
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American corporations, secured by such foreign secur- 
ities, will probably be used to provide money for such 
development enterprises. The American corporations will 
provide a margin over and above the value of the foreign 
securities to protect their bonds, and in this manner the 
American investor, while contributing his capital for 
foreign investment, is doing it relying upon what is in 
effect the guarantee of the foreign investment by an 
American corporation. Debenture companies of this 
nature have been used successfully as instrumentalities 
for foreign investments by England for many years. 

The larger financial interests of the country have 
“exercised a broad vision in building for the future of for- 
eign investments in this country. A number of the larger 
banking houses have made extensive international con- 
nections. Others have, in the past, worked together in 
syndicates in the floating of foreign securities. The Na- 
tional City Bank has established a chain of branches 
throughout the world, and the American International 
Corporation was organized by the big financial and in- 


: dustrial leaders of New York with the main idea in view 


of developing an agency for the analysis and study of 
foreign investment propositions. 

So great has been the destruction of capital in the 
war that the surplus remaining when the conflict ends 
must be husbanded, and should be devoted only to such 
purposes as are of real benefit to the world, and such as 
provide for the urgent demands of the needy peoples. 
Purely speculative’ and promotional ventures should be 
entitled to little consideration. The needs of devastated 
Europe for the reconstruction of its industries and the 
repairing of war’s destruction; the demands of countries, 
states and municipalities for capital for necessary modern 
improvements, must receive first consideration. To see 
that this country’s surplus capital is used in proper chan- 
nels must be the aim of the country’s financial leaders. 

At the moment, however, we can give little thought 
to foreign investments. All the reserve capital of this 
country must be mobilized for the successful prosecution 
of the war. It is proper, however, that we now organize 
for after-the-war effort and give sober thought to the 
problems that will then confront us. The most serious 
will be the maintenance of our markets against a keener 
competition than we had to meet before the war. We have 
increased our productive capacity, wages have risen, and 
costs of production likewise. Unless we maintain our 
position in the markets of the world, industrial and com- 
mercial disaster will result. The investing power of the 
nation must be enlisted in the after-the-war fight to main- 
tain our foreign trade. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


Preparations have been completed, at the present 
writing, for railroad accommodations to Hot Springs, 
Ark., on the occasion of the spring meeting of the Exe- 
cutive Council of the American Bankers Association. 
The official party from New York, including the mem- 
bers of the general office staff who are to attend the 
meeting, will leave over the New York Central at 10.10 
A. M. Tuesday, May 7, arriving at Chicago the following 
morning. At Chicago the cars containing the special 
party will be attached to the “Springtonic Special,’ ar- 
ranged by Harry Wilkinson of the Chicago Banker, 
routed over the Wabash to St. Louis, thence over the 


Missouri Pacific, arriving at Hot Springs about 10 a. mM. 
Thursday morning, May 9. 

The program calls for committee meetings Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening, and council meetings all day 
Friday and Saturday. The “family dinner” takes place 
Friday evening, May 10. There will be an address of 
welcome by District Attorney William -H. Martin and 
an address by Governor Charles H. Brough of Arkansas. 
Headquarters hotel, as previously announced, is the East- 
man. A full account of the council meeting will be pub- 
lished in the June JOURNAL. 
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INSTALLMENT PAYMENT OF INCOME TAXES 


Believing that the payment to the government of the 
entire income and excess profits tax on June 15 would 
bring about an unnecessary and undesirable contraction in 
credit, President Charles A. Hinsch of the American 
Bankers Association, has sent a letter to all the clearing 
houses in the country asking their support of the Pomerene 
bill, which provides for the payment of the taxes in 
monthly installments beginning July 15. The measure has 
received the unanimous approval of the Federal Legislative 
Council of the American Bankers Association. The situa- 
tion is carefully outlined in President Hinsch’s letter, 
which reads as follows: 

“DEAR SIR: 

“You are doubtless familiar with the provisions of the 
Pomerene Bill—Senate 3963—providing for the payment 
of the Income and Excess Profit Tax on the installment 
plan, as follows: 1/6th on July 15, 1/6th each month there- 
after. Deferred payments carrying interest at 3 per cent. 

“The government estimated this tax would produce 
about $2,800,000,000. It is now believed that the tax will 
produce in excess of $5,000,000,000. If this vast amount 
is made due and payable on any single date, it is liable 
to bring about a contraction in credit that is neither neces- 
sary or desirable. 

“A great many concerns have invested a large per- 
centage of their profits of last year in brick, mortar and 
machinery, to increase the production of things needed by 
the government in the prosecution of the war, and they 
are now confronted with the necessity of paying a large 
percentage of these profits in cash to the government on 
June 15. At the same time they find it necessary to carry 
abnormally large stock of merchandise, which at the prices 
that now obtain, absorb a large proportion of their work- 
ing capital. 

“A great many concerns have already exhausted their 
bank lines, and it is therefore believed that it would be 
wise if this tax could be paid out of current profits, which 
would be possible under the installment plan. I realize 
that the government needs the money and must have it. 
Short-time treasury certificates, however, could be sold 
to mature in harmony with the several instalments pro- 
vided by the Pomerene bill. 

“We expect on April 6 to begin a campaign for the 
sale of a large amount of Liberty bonds, and it is desir- 
able, therefore, for our people to look forward to the 
financial future of this country with courage and confi- 
dence, which is fully justified by the wealth of this 
country and which has been placed at approximately 
$300,000,000,000. Many who desire to evidence their 
patriotism by subscribing for Liberty bonds may find it 
somewhat difficult to do so unless some provision is made 
for the payment of the Income and Excess Profit Tax on 
the installment plan. 

. “Unless, therefore, it is inimical to the best interests 
of the government, I believe that the Pomerene bill or a 
modification thereof should be enacted into law. Possibly 
the first payment of 1/6th should be made on May 15; 
equal monthly payments thereafter; deferred payments to 
carry 4 per cent. interest. 

“This measure was presented by referendum to the 
Federal Legislative Council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and received an almost unanimous indorsement. 

“I would suggest, if you approve of the Pomerene bill 


or a modification thereof, that your association adopt reso- 
lutions in harmony therewith, and that copies be sent to 
Senator Pomerene, Secretary McAdoo, the Senators from 
your state and the Congressmen from your district. 

“I will appreciate your advising me, care of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, New York City, of the action, if 
any, taken by your Association. 

“CHARLES A. HINSCH, 
“President.” 

On April 24 Secretary McAdoo authorized the fol- 

lowing statement: 


“The agitation in favor of legislation to authorize 
the payment of income and excess profits taxes in de- 
ferred installments is doing much harm. The War Rev- 
enue Act, which became a law October 3, 1917, authorized 
payment of these taxes to be made in installments in 
advance and authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue treasury certificates of indebtedness acceptable 
in payment of these taxes. The Treasury Department 
adjusted its plans to this law. Taxpayers have to a very 
large extent done likewise. Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness to the amount of nearly $2,000,000,000 matur- 
ing in June have been issued and sold, at least three- 
fourths of which, it is believed, have been purchased by 
taxpayers and banks in preparation for these tax pay- 
ments. The minimum amount of the Third Liberty Loan 


and the dates for payment of installments upon bond 
subscriptions were fixed by the Treasury Department with 
careful regard to the requirement of the law for the pay- 


ment of the income and excess profits taxes in June or 
sooner. Over 5 per cent. of the required installment pay- 
ments on subscriptions was deferred until July 18 and 
August 15, after the tax payment. The receipts from the 
Liberty Loan in May, after allowing for a liberal amount 
on account of optional payment in full, are not likely to 
be more than sufficient to meet the excess of current dis- 
bursements over receipts for that month together with 
the $1,000,000,000 of treasury certificates of indebtedness 
which mature in May. Judging from the returns filed to 
date the amount of the income and excess profits taxes 
payable in June will not exceed the amount of the govern- 
ment’s current deficiency for the month plus the $2,000,- 
000,000 treasury certificates then maturing. To permit 
the deferred payment of the income and excess profits 
taxes would necessitate the issue in June of treasury 
certificates to a prohibitive amount; and the Treasury 
Department cannot therefore recommend to Congress the 
amendment of the existing law which requires the prompt 
payment of these taxes in June. 

“The Treasury cannot finance the requirements of 
the war if only treasury obligations are to have definite 
maturities. The June tax payments can be made, I am 
certain, without embarrassment or serious inconvenience 
to taxpayers, and that they should be paid promptly when 
due is of the utmost importance to the country. We 
should make up our minds to pay these taxes when due 
and get the business behind us. To defer them until the 
fall, when another Liberty Loan will have to be issued, 
will add new complications to the situation. I earnestly 
hope, therefore, that further agitation may cease and that 
everyone will co-operate in the patriotic determination to 
do his duty in the payment of taxes at the time that duty 
ought to be performed.” 
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Grist from the News Mill 


thorizes the melting into bullion of 350,000,000 

silver dollars now in the Treasury, for the pur- 
pose of selling and exporting it to meet trade balances 
against the United States, At the same time, one dollar 
per ounce is established as the price to be paid by the 
government in the purchase of silver. The silver certi- 
ficates thus withdrawn from circulation are to be replaced 
by an equal amount of Federal reserve notes of varying 
denominations, including one-dollar and two-dollar notes, 
the issue of which is authorized against certificates of 
indebtedness or one-year gold notes. The purpose of the 
measure is set forth in the following from the report 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency: “To con- 
serve the gold supply of the United States, to permit 
the settlement in silver of trade balances adverse to the 
United States; to provide silver for subsidiary coinage, 
to assist foreign governments at war with the enemies 
of the United States, and to stabilize the price and en- 
courage the production of silver in the United States.” 
The bill subsequently passed the House. 


"Tite Senate has passed the Pittman bill which au- 


ORMATION of “discount banks” proceeds apace. 
F From Boston comes the announcement that bankers 

of that city have organized the First National Cor- 
poration under Massachusetts laws to act in conjunction 
with the First National Bank of Boston in the promo- 
tion of foreign trade. The capital stock is to be $2,250,- 
000, all owned by the bank mentioned. In New York, 
the Foreign Trade Banking Corporation, the first of 
the discount companies, has already opened for business; 
and an organization committee composed of John Mc- 
Hugh of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, E. W. 
Stetson of the Guaranty Trust Company, A. M. Ander- 
son of J. P. Morgan & Company and John E. Rovensky 
of the National Bank of Commerce, is at work perfecting 
plans for the establishment of another. 


the flood of telegraphic requests from banks in west- 
ern states to pay money to soldiers stationed at Camp 
Merritt, N. J. Apparently the banks sending these tele- 
grams are under the impression that the camp is located 
near Jersey City, whereas it is situated in the northern 


J itt CITY banks are appealing for relief from 


part of the state. As Camp Merritt is not a training 
camp but an embarkation point, it happens in many in- 
stances that soldiers have come and gone by the time they 
can be reached with a remittance by way of Jersey City. 
The nearest sizable town to Camp Merritt is Tenafly, 
only a couple of miles away, which has a national bank, 
but there is an office of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company right in the camp and the quickest and best 
way is to remit direct through the Western Union. 


HE honor of being the eighteen thousandth mem- 

| ber of the American Bankers Association goes to 
the West Side Bank of Bridgeport, Conn., which 

was organized in 1918 and whose application was received 


at the office of the Association on April 18, 1918. The 
eighteens appear to have it, but here the coincidences 
end. The capital of the West Side Bank is $100,000, sur- 
plus $25,000 and deposits $215,000. The other 17,999 
members of the family received the new arrival with the 
usual rites incident to the occasion. 


UTTING the brakes on credit is again advocated by 
Pp the Federal Reserve Board in its monthly bulletin. 

The Board takes the stand that if the government’s 
war requirements are to be financed without due expansion 
of banking credits there must not only be some reduction 
of existing credits but also a rigid check upon further 
expansion in directions not clearly essential to the prose- 
cution of the war. What the individual banker may do 
is outlined by the Board as follows: 


“In the absence of any official classification of the 
more essential and the less essential things and enterprises 
it will be necessary for each banker in determining how 
he may do his share in the conservation of credit to use 
his own judgment. There seem to be, however, two clearly 
defined groups of loans: 

“(A) Loans to facilitate production or distribution. 
(B) Loans for non-productive or non-distributive pur- 
poses. 

“Loans for non-productive or non-distributive pur- 
poses are usually loans for non-essential purposes. The 
following are types of this class of loans: 

“Loans for purchasing or carrying property, whether 
real estate or personal securities; loans for additions or 
improvements of property not used in production or dis- 
tribution; loans to states or municipalities for improve- 
ments. 

“By inquiring the purpose for which each new loan 
is required and declining wherever practicable to grant 
loans of these classes and by gradually causing existing 
loans of these classes to be reduced or eliminated, bankers 
could conserve credit without causing hardship and also 
give many people an impetus to save at a time when saving 
is of vital importance to the nation. But discretion must 
be used in not forcing borrowers to reduce loans to an ex- 
tent that is unreasonable or would cause avoidable hard- 
ship or embarrassment. Much can be accomplished by 
sound advice and the exertion of moral pressure.” 


eral farm loan system, there had been received ap- 

plications for over 10,000 loans, amounting to about 
$300,000,000. About 80,000 loans, amounting to over $160,- 
000,000, were approved and on over 30,000 of these loans 
money has been paid to the farmers to the amount of 
about $80,000,000. The statement is made that the stock 
subscriptions of borrowers, in the case of several of the 
banks are now so large that in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act the retirement of the original stock 
of the banks, which was principally subscribed by the 
government, will begin within a few months. It is also 
announced that “the expense of the banks in doing busi- 


\ T the end of the first year’s operations of the Fed- 
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ness has been within such limits as to justify the ex- 
pectation of the Farm Loan Board that these banks will 
easily be able to operate on a difference of one-half of 
1 per cent. between the loaning rate and the rate which 
they pay on their bonds.” 


Tribune, before the gevernment began the flotation of 

Liberty loans there were in the United States only 
350,000 bondholders, whereas the number of subscribers 
to the first loan was 4,000,000 and to the second loan 
9,400,000. These figures indicate something of a revolu- 
tion in investment conditions which will not show in its 
full significance until after the war is over. 


rribune, be to statistics given in the New York 


HE government is looking for men capable of tak- 
ing charge of branch offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce; also men to act as assistants in such offices. These 
branch offices are located in the principal commercial cities, 
the salaries ranging from $1,800 to $3,000 for managers 
and from $1,200 to $1,800 for assistants. Full details will 
be furnished upon written application to the Bureau. 


Association in one of his recent bulletins to members 

said: “(Member banks are urged to respond promptly 
to the requests from publishers of the various bank direc- 
tories, furnishing them with a list of officers and make- 
up of boards of directors. The bank not only gets desirable 
publicity without expense, but furnishes members of this 
and other associations throughout the United States with 
information often sought for and which should be cor- 
rect and up to date.” This appeal has been strongly 
seconded by the directory publishers, who assert that the 
necessity of asking for the information three or four 
times not only increases the expense but also delays the 
publication of a valuable book. 


GS “Association Gallien of the New York State Bankers 


OHN T. DISMUKES of. St. Augustine, Fla., a member 
J of the Executive Council of the American Bankers As- 

sociation, is receiving condolences on the death of his 
brother, which occurred recently at Columbus, Ga. 


NOTHER discount bank, the American Acceptance 

A Corporation, is being organized in New York. It 

will deal exclusively, according to the announcement, 

in acceptances based on the buying and selling of cotton. 

New York and Boston bankers and representatives of 

leading shippers of the south are understood to be in- 
terested. The capitalization is to be $5,000,000. 


Y ministerial decree, France has prohibited the ex- 
B portation of capital funds or securities. The only 
exceptions are (1) capital funds or securities which 
individuals or corporations residing or doing business out- 
side of France may have in France, (2) capital sent to 
French colonies and protectorates for development of agri- 
culture, commerce or industry, and (3) capital as payment 
in French colonies and protectorates for merchandise to 
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be imported to France. All sums exceeding 1,000 francs 
can be transferred only by officially recognized bankers 
or brokers. French Government issues since the outbreak 
of the war are excepted from the prohibition against the 
exportation of stocks and shares; so also are securities 
due and redeemable in France and coupons payable in 
France, shares at present owned by persons abroad who 
purchased them before promulgation of the present de- 
cree or who have since inherited them, securities bought 
or subscribed for in France since the outbreak of the war 
and securities for which a general or special authoriza- 
tion may have been issued by the Minister of Finance. 


EMBERSHIP in the American Bankers Associa- 

M tion during the past year has recorded the larg- 

est net gain in the history of the Association and 

the smallest percentage of loss on account of failures and 
delinquents. Here are the figures: 


Membership April 24, 1917 
Loss by failures, mergers, liquidations, delin- 
quents, etc 


Additions to membership to April 24, 1918, in- 
clusive 
18,044 


A net gain of 


This great increase is due not only to the campaigns 
carried on from the general office, but also to the energetic 
work of the sections, council members, state vice-presidents 
and state secretaries, all of whom have contributed their 
quota. At the present time a campaign is being conducted 
in states having almost a full membership, with the ob- 
ject of reaching the 100 per cent. mark. Special efforts 
are also being made to increase the membership in those 
states now near the point where a few more members 
will mean another representative on the council. 


AUL M. WARBURG, Vice-Governor of the Federal 
P Reserve Board, during the Liberty loan campaign 
just closed, contributed to the literature of the cam- 

paign an appeal entitled “Save and Subscribe—and Save 
the Country,” which was carefully thought out and prob- 
ably the most effective argument of its kind produced. We 
quote one paragraph in which Mr. Warburg touched on a 
subject of general economic interest: “In view of present 
circumstances, it is unfortunately safe to expect that 
there will-be a fourth and fifth and maybe a sixth and 
seventh Liberty loan, and it is our solemn duty to set 
our teeth in the determination that, no matter how long 
the war may last, no matter how often our Secretary of 
the Treasury may have to appeal to our patriotism, the 
money will not only be forthcoming but it will be raised in 
the only manner that will preserve our strength for the 
long fight to come—through the savings of the people. 
If the people do not save, the alternative must be inflation 
with all its disastrous consequences. People talk a great 
deal about inflation. There are those who are so haunted 
with the fear of inflation that they shrink from every 
new and courageous step in financing the war. They 


301 

16,370 
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forget, however, that the very nature of our present prob- 
lems make it impossible entirely to avoid inflation unless 
all necessary funds are raised by taxation. There are 
those, on the other hand, who believe that we must make 
efforts artificially to stimulate inflation in order to enable 
us successfully to deal with our task. But those who are 
wedded to this latter school of thought overlook the fact 
that inflation under all and any circumstances is a most 
pernicious evil, even though a necessary one at this time. 
Its well-known consequences are a rapid increase in prices 
and a corresponding decrease in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. As the increase in prices progresses, the amount 
that the government must borrow grows correspondingly. 
It becomes a neck and neck race between a fictitious 
wealth and a reduced value of what this wealth can buy 
in labor and goods. It must be our aim, therefore, to 
restrict it to the smallest scope compatible with the achieve- 
ment of our national purpose—the successful prosecution 
of the war.” 


A well-known Philadelphia business man of a phil- 
osophical turn of mind, reasoned, at the beginning of his 
business career, that the only sound principle on which 
to establish a successful business under modern conditions 
could be summed up in a few words: “Serve the other 
fellow.” He was led to this conclusion because he saw 
that today all business is catering to a “market,” hence the 
more thoroughgoing the catering the more satisfied the 
clients, and, inevitably, the more successful the business. 
His own success proved conclusively, at least to him, the 
soundness of his reasoning. 

In no field is the validity of this general proposition 
more demonstrable than in the field of banking, because 
in no other sphere of business can there be found such 
an opportunity for important and diversified service. The 
banker tends to become more and more “guide, counsellor 
and friend” to all his clients in their varjous business 
relationships. Moreover the big metropolitan bank with 
its hundreds of interior bank correspondents stands in 
this enviable relation not only to its numerous private 
clients but also to its bank clients when operations or 
problems of a broad national or international character 
arise which require the local banker to seek the co-opera- 
tion of his metropolitan associates. It may also be men- 
tioned that never before has the intelligent co-operation 
of banker and client, especially that between the metropoli- 
tan institution and its interior correspondents, been of 
greater significance than at the present moment. The 
sudden acquirement of heavy international financial 
responsibilities and the huge demands at home have 
thrown on our banking machinery an unprecedented strain. 
The system can stand that strain only in so far as there 
is a whole-hearted and intelligent working-together on the 
part of all the elements out of which it is constituted. 
Such intelligent co-operation requires, however, more 
than good will and high purpose. It requires thought and 
intensive study. The banking machinery is merely a part 
of the larger machinery of wealth production and hence 
the modern banker must be a man of the broadest pos- 
sible understanding. He can hardly claim to know the 
banking business unless he is familiar with the broader 
aspects, national and international, of all other business. 
In harmony with this principle of approaching busi- 
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(No. 2701) relative to the administration of Section 

301 of the War Finance Corporation Act, which 
exempts from the stamp tax promissory notes secured by 
the pledge of bonds or obligations of the United States 
issued after April 24, 1917. The decision states: “That 
all promissory notes issued and delivered on or after April 
6, 1918, and secured by the pledge of any bonds or obliga- 
tions of the United States issued after April 24, 1917, 
and all promissory notes issued and delivered on or after 
April 6, 1918, and secured by the pledge of a promissory 
note which itself is secured by the pledge of United bonds 
or obligations issued after April 24, 1917, are exempt 
from said stamp tax. The bonds mentioned herein in- 
clude Liberty bonds as well as other United States bonds 
and printed obligations. It should be noted that the above 
exemption from stamp tax applies only where the par 
value of said United States bonds or obligations so pledged 
shall equal the amount of the promissory notes.” G. L. 


To Treasury Department has rendered a decision 


ness success through the channels of completeness of serv- 
ice, the National City Bank of New York is conducting 
an interesting experiment. It is eSsaying nothing less 
pretentious than a correspondence educational course for 
the officers of its interior bank correspondents. In several 
directions, through the influence of President F. A. Van- 
derlip, the bank has already done pioneer work in the 
field of more professional banking education. Now, under 
the direction of one of its vice-presidents, it has initiated 
a course in foreign exchange and international banking, 
choosing that subject because of its immediate and grow- 
ing practical importance to American bankers. A com- 
mittee of officers was formed to “try out” the course in 
a comparatively small field—Reserve Districts Seven and 
Nine being chosen for the purpose. The course is ar- 
ranged on the basis of serial papers with questions, etc., 
covering special aspects of the subject, but the papers 
taken together are supposed to represent a complete, al- 
though necessarily rather brief, treatment of the subject 
as a whole. Those enrolling in the course have the sep- 
arate papers regularly mailed to them. They are urged 
to answer as fully as possible the questions printed at the 
end of the paper and dealing with the subject matter that 
has gone before. Moreover space is provided for re- 
turn questions where special information, etc., is sought. 
The committee in charge goes over the answers received 
and if necessary takes up in further correspondence any 
doubtful points that may arise. In connection with the 
course a useful handbook has been prepared. The hand- 
book contains monetary and banking data of many kinds. 

The results of the course thus far seem amply to 
justify and confirm the principle upon which it was es- 
tablished. Three hundred and forty-five bank officers in 
Districts Seven and Nine have enrolled. A considerable 
proportion of this number regularly send in answers to 
the questions. From almost everybody concerned expres- 
sions of full approval of the course and its purposes have 
been received. Indeed so hearty has been the general re- 
sponse that the committee in charge believes that the 
experiment has been amply justified. ,The question of 
throwing open the course to correspondent bank officers 
in all the reserve districts will shortly be taken up. 
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In Memoriam 
GEORGE E. EDWARDS 


The eventual measure of success in life finds its test in the quality of the loss occasioned when the man passes 
to the great beyond. During the ten years of active service rendered to the American Bankers Association by 
George E. Edwards, he builded a nation-wide comradeship which loved and respected him. The banking fraternity 
keenly feels his loss. His measure of success was great. 

Mr. Edwards, for thirty years a banker, died in his forty-ninth year at his home in New Rochells, New 
York, on Tuesday morning, April 16, 1918. The Dollar Saving Bank, of which, at the time of his death, Mr. 


Edwards was president, had been developed under his direction into the largest banking institution in Bronx 
County, New York, and the Superintendent of Banks of the state had recently referred to the bank in a report 
as an institution of marked service and efficiency. 

As President of the Savings Bank Section, Mr. Edwards accomplished much for the section membership. War 
was declared during his incumbency and his activities at that time respecting savings banking interests called forth 
the utmost tact and intelligence to render the proper service incident to this great crisis. 

Not only the Savings Bank Section membership, but the membership of the general Association mourns his loss. 
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The Course of F oreign Exchange 


eign exchange market has been more or less dis- 

organized; but since the allied governments 
adopted the policy of sending gold to the United States 
there has been some sort of regulation. Recently, how- 
ever, trade conditions have undergone radical changes, 
partly owing to normal causes and partly owing to the 
several trade regulations of the allied governments. It 
is needless to recount the progress of the foreign exchange 
market since the beginning of the world war—because it 
will be not pertinent to the discussion of the subject. 
But a brief statement of the salient points may help us 
to arrive at a correct understanding of the position. At 
the commencement of the world war, in August, 1914, the 
exchange rates went against the United States—espe- 
cially the rates on the various European countries. In 
August, 1914, the prevailing rates, as compared with the 
normal rates were: 


E VER since the commencement of the war, the for- 


Normal rate 


$4.86 56 
5.18% 


Prevailing rate 
$7.00 for 1 pound 
3f. to $1 


$1.10 for 4 marks 
23c. for 1 kroner 
4 lire for $1 
Switzerlan 4f. for $1 


The position was practically unchanged during the 
whole of 1914 as well as the first half of 1915. But new 
developments in connection with trade conditions’ were 
going on in the meanwhile, tending toward a change of 
the exchange market in our favor. The Allies, princi- 
pally Great Britain and France, found that we were able 
to supply a very large part of the goods that they needed 
for the prosecution of the war. We have always been 
the granary of Europe, supplying the continent with food. 
As purchases of Europe in this country increased by leaps 
and bounds, exchange rates were moving in our favor. 
Between April and September, the European countries 
began to feel the effects of the change. In 1915, the 
course of the rates was as follows: 


Normal rate 


$4.86 5% 
40.2c. 
5.18% 
26.8c. 


Prevailing rate 
$4.48 for 1 pound 
39% c. to 1 florin 
5.46f. to $1 
25.60c. to kronen 
Denmark 25.50c. to kronen 26.8c. 
Madrid 18.58c. to peseta 19.3c. 

The allied countries were buying foodstuffs and war 
materials on an unprecedented scale; the neutral coun- 
tries, deprived of the goods which they used to get from 
their neighbors who were all belligerents, were obliged 
to turn to America to replenish their stocks. The net 
result was that the exchange rates were daily going in 
favor of America. But a momentous change took place 
with respect to the position of the neutral countries. The 
Allies as well as the Central Powers were also buying 
heavily of the European neutrals. Owing to the fact that 
they were busy with the fabrication of war goods, they 
were unable to send the same amount of goods that they 
used to send in normal times. As the settlement had to 
be made somehow, they commenced sending gold to the 
neutrals. For a while, the neutrals were jubilant 
over the accession of new wealth, while at the same 
moment the arrangement suited England and France, 


London 
Amsterdam 
Switzerland 
Sweden 


because they were able to keep the exchange rates as 
much in their favor as possible. But a new situation de- 
veloped. The neutral European countries soon found 
that the addition to their gold stock was not an unmixed 
blessing, because the prices of all commodities were mov- 
ing up in unheard of proportions. In any ease, they had 
to go to the United States and South America to buy the 
foodstuffs which they sorely needed. 

In the meanwhile, Great Britain had made efficient ar- 
rangements with the United States to keep the rates from 
soaring up against her. One of the principal means 
was the despatch of gold to this country, of which about 
$1,400,000,000 was received here for a period of nearly 
two years. By a pooling arrangement entered into be- 
tween Great Britain, France and Russia, the exchange 
rates on all these countries were fairly well main- 
tained up to the close of 1916. The most unfavorable 
rate for France was in April 1916, when the quotation 
was 6.09% f. to the dollar, as against the normal of 
5.18-1/.2. The result of the arrangements was that the ster- 
ling rates were pegged at first round about 4.75/4.76 in 
1916, and have remained at that level ever since. At about 
the same time, the French rates were also propped up; but 
it was not until after a considerable while that the franc 
exchange had also the benefit of being pegged. The Rus- 
sian rate would not improve in spite of the support given 
to it by England and France, owing to the chaotic con- 
ditions of internal finance. Italian rates were also slowly 
going down because of the financial strain caused by the 
expenses incident to the prosecution of the war—in this 
instance, also, in spite of the aid given by England and 
France. 


The year 1917 opened with practically all the belliger- 
ent exchanges very favorable to the United States. I 
have made no detailed mention of Germany and Austria, 
because the British and allied blockade ever since the 
opening of hostilities completely stopped the foreign com- 
merce of these two countries. The rates, however, were 
gradually depreciating, although business done was not 
of much account. The Central Powers again were not 
in a position to despatch gold even to the nearby neutral 
countries. 

On the other hand, the rates on the neutral coun- 
tries were going against the United States. The United 
States was, of course, willing to ship as much gold as 
was necessary to pay for the purchases or meet the 
balance of trade. But owing to the plethora of gold, 
these countries would not take gold except at a discount. 
The consequence was that the neutral rates were going 
more and more unfavorable; at the present moment they 
stand at the highest levels known. The South American 
rates were also against the United States during practi- 
cally the whole of the period. The war has been re- 
sponsible for a very large increase in the trade between 
the United States and Latin America. But as it has 
happened, exports from the United States to these coun- 
tries have not risen in the same ratio as the imports 
from these countries to the United States. Only recently, 
there has been a modification in the course of the rates 
in our favor, owing mainly to the control of imports into 
this country. The notable exception to this is Brazil, 
whose rates have been far from favorable, owing prin- 
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cipally to the bad financial condition of the country. Ex- 
changes on Asiatic countries have also been invariably 
unfavorable to the United States. The trade between 
India and the United States has trebled during the period 
of the war; but the increase has been mainly in the ex- 
ports of Indian products to this country. Japan is in 
about the same position as India, and Chinese rates have 
advanced because of the abnormal advance in silver prices 
during the past two years. The advance in neutral rates 
may be gauged from the subjoined table: 
Present rates 
46-%4c. er florin 
4.34f. per $1 
Stockholm 33.50c. per kroner 
Copenhagen 31.50 
Christiania 82 


Pesetas 25.65c. to Peseta 19.3c. 
Buenos Aires 100 96.49 


The entry of the United States into the war has 
brought about notable changes in the situation. The 
British and French rates remain pegged, and will con- 
tinue to be so; as long as it is necessary, there will be 
no difficulty about the United States supplying funds 
to these countries. But the situation is different with 
Italy. Owing to circumstances over which the Allies have 
no control, Italian exchange has been very depressed 
during the past eight months, and is now at about the 
lowest level—8.98 lires to the dollar as against 5.18% 
normal. The Russian revolution has intensified the finan- 
cial chaos that was the feature of that country even 
during the Czarist régime; the enormous increase in the 
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paper issues, which totalled at the beginning of the year, 


about $9,000,000,000, as well as the Bolshevik ascendency, 
has brought about the complete collapse of Russia; and 
the present rate of about thirteen cents to the ruble, 
as against a normal of 51.2 cents, is only nominal. 

But the position with regard to the neutral European 
and South American countries is changing. The ship- 
ping situation has made the trade with South America 
extremely difficult, especially as all the tonnage available 
is needed for the supply of food and munitions to the 
Allies and transportation of our troops. Even though 
the volume of trade has been reduced, still the situation 
continues to be favorable to Latin America. The govern- 
ment’s order relating to the embargo on imports except 
for essentials, has affected our trade with Asiatic coun- 
tries. As in the case of South America, the balance again 
is against us—especially as we have to finance allied 
purchases as well. The trade with the European neu- 
trals has been completely cut off, for all practical pur- 
poses. If anything, these countries will be getting food- 
stuffs from the United States. Hence, the exchange rates 
will become more favorable to the United States than 
otherwise. 

The position of exchange after the war is an in- 
teresting speculation. So many factors enter into a dis- 
cussion of it that it would be futile to prophesy. But 
it may be taken for granted that, in any event, the United 
States will certainly be the strongest nation financially. 
Under such conditions, there is every likelihood of all 
exchanges being in our favor than otherwise. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


PLACE 


Oklahoma City 
Birmingham 


ASSOCIATION 
Oklahoma 
Alabama 
Executive Council A. B. A., 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Little Rock 
Galveston 

Atlantic City 
West Barrington 
Hutchinson 
Raleigh 

Kansas City 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


DATE 
May 8-9 
May 9-10-11 
May 9-10-11 


May 14-15 
May 14-15-16 
May 17-18 
May 18 

May 21-22 
May 22-23-24 
May 23-24 
May 23-24 
May 23-24-25 
May 27-29 
May 28-29-30 
May 28-29-30 


New Jersey 
Rhode Island 
Kansas 


Pennsylvania 
California 


Maryland 
Tennessee 

Signal Mountain, near Chattanooga 
June 3-4 Pocatello 
June 6-7 Reserve City Bankers 

Hotel Astor, New York 

June 7-8 
June 14-15 
June 19-20 
June 20-21 


June 20-21-22 


Washington 
Iowa 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Old Point Comfort 


ASSOCIATION PLACE 
Connecticut 

Eastern Point, New London, Conn. 
New England 

Eastern Point, New London, Conn. 
New Hampshire 

Eastern Point, New London, Conn. 
Utah 
Michigan 
South Dakota 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


DATE 
June 21-22 


June 21-22 
June 21-22 


June 21-22 
June 24-25-26 
June 25-26 
June 27-28 
July 9-10 
July 11-12 
Aug. 9-10 
Sept. 4-5-6 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 13-14 
Sept. 17-19 


Rapid City 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 


Billings 
Springfield 
Wilmington 
Colorado Springs 

American Institute of Banking, 
Denver, Colo. 
Indianapolis 
Huntington 


Indiana 

West Virginia 

American Bankers 

Farm Mortgage Bankers, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 18-19 
Sept. 19-20 
Sept. 23-28 
Oct. 1-2-3 


Wyoming 
Investment Bankers. .....St. Louis, Mo. 


North Dakota.................Mandan 
— 


Sera eT MENS 


THOMAS B. PATON, GENERAL COUNSEL 


PENDING FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ing the Federal Reserve Act have been favorably 

reported from the Senate and House Committees 
on Banking and Currency and are now pending in Senate 
and House. Some of these measures have passed the 
House. A brief résumé of these bills is given below: 


. NUMBER of bills affecting national banks or amend- 


Penalties for Usury 


S. 3910 providing penalties for usury was favorably 
reported on April 9. In addition to existing penalties pro- 
vided by the National Bank Act the bill provides a further 
liability to the government of an amount equal to the 
entire principal and interest involved, in no case to be less 
than $250. A minimum charge of 50 cents is allowed to 
be taken on small loans. National banks are required to 
keep a schedule of interest taken and it is made the duty 
of national bank examiners to report violations. It is the 
function of the Attorney General of the United States to 
institute suit against any offending national bank for the 
recovery of the amount in case violation is shown. This 
bill is being opposed by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Guaranty of Deposits 

S. 4426, introduced by Mr. Shafroth, April 23, as a 
substitute for S. 3909, was favorably reported to the 
Senate on April 24. It guarantees deposits in national 
banks not exceeding $5,000 and provides for the collection 
of a yearly tax from national banks not exceeding one- 
tenth of one per cent. of aggregate of all deposits averag- 
ing $5,000 or less and not exceeding one-tenth of one per 
cent. on $5,000 of the aggregate of each of the other de- 
posits averaging more than $5,000. Deposits bearing over 
four per cent. interest are excluded from the benefit of 
the Act. The American Bankers Association are opposing 
this legislation. 


Limit of Loans by National Banks 


The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency on 
April 9, to whom was referred H. R. 10,691 amending 
Section 5200 U. S. of the Revised Statutes, have reported 
a substitute to the following effect (we quote from the 
committee report) : 


“The House bill and the proposed substitute both re- 
enact existing law limiting the amount of loans to any one 
person, company, etc., to one-tenth of the bank’s capital 
and surplus. The substitute also re-enacts existing law 
placing a further limitation on such loans that they shall 
not exceed 30 per cent. of the bank’s capital stock. 

“Both bills amend existing law so as to permit 
national banks to make loans on United States bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness in an amount in excess of the 
10 per cent. limitation. In the House bill the limitation 
is left ‘to such general rules, regulations and limitations 
as may be established from time to time by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury’; in your committee’s proposed substitute 
the limitation is placed at 25 per cent. of the bank’s cap- 
ital and surplus. 

“Under existing law no limitation is placed upon the 
amount which may be loaned to any person, etc., in the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn against actually 


existing values, and the discount of paper actually owned 
by the person seeking to negotiate it. The House bill 
follows existing law in this respect; the proposed substi- 
tute places a limitation upon such loans to an amount not 
exceeding 25 per cent. of the bank’s capital stock and 
surplus. 

“The proposed substitute also limits the right of 
officers and directors to make loans to officers of their own 
banks except by the written assent of three-fourths of 
the directors or of a majority of the directors in case a 
director wishes to borrow. The reason for this is that it 
gives a safeguard against improvident loans to .officers 
and directors from the banks in which they have authority. 

“The Comptroller of the Currency advises your com- 
mittee that the abuse of such powers by officers and 
directors has been a fruitful cause of failures on the part 
of certain national banks, and that improper loans to its 
own officers have often interfered with the banks serving 
customers better entitled.” 

The American Bankers Association are opposed to this 


substitute bill. 


Bonds of Bank Officers—Prohibition of Erasures 


S. 3898 requiring bank officers to give bond and to 
prevent erasures on the books of the bank was reported 
favorably to the Senate on April 9. It provides: 


1. That all cashiers, assistant cashiers, tellers, and 
other ' officers and employees of national banking associa- 
tions who handle or who have the custody or control of 
the funds or assets of such associations, shall be required 
to execute bond, with good and sufficient security, in such 
penal sum not less than $1,000 as the board of directors 
shall prescribe, conditioned on the faithful performance 
of their respective duties and the proper accounting for 
all funds and assets placed in their hands or coming under 
their control which belong to or are in the custody of the 
association. 2. That no officer or employee shall erase or 
cause to be erased or removed, either by acid or abrasion, 
any entries on the books of an association. Where entries 
have been erroneously made and it is desired to correct 
them they shall be cancelled in ink in such manner as to 
indicate the cancellation but leave the original entry so 
that it can be read or deciphered. 


Transfer of Stock 


H. R. 11,020 favorably reported from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency to the House on March 25 
amends Sections 5136 and 5139 of the Revised Statutes by 
striking from Section 5136 the words which authorize 
national banks to prescribe in their by-laws the manner 
in which the stock shall be transferred and incorporating 
the same authority in Section 5139 by requiring such 
associations to keep a stock ledger in which shall be 
entered the names of persons to whom stock is issued; 
also providing statutory regulations as to the manner in 
which the stock ledger must be kept and in which stock 
transfers shall be made and lost certificates replaced. 
H. R. 11,020 passed the House April 24. This legislation 
is approved by the American Bankers Association. 

A similar bill S. 3906 was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Owen but has not been reported. 


Regulation of Over-Drafts 


S. 3895, favorably reported on April 9, requires the 
officers of national banks to present in writing at each 
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meeting of the board, a list of all over-drafts made or 
allowed since the last meeting, the list to be noted in 
the minutes of the meeting and filed as a record of the 
Association. National banks doing business in a state, 
the laws of which prohibit over-drafts and impose penal- 
ties therefor, are made subject to the same restrictions 
and penalties as prescribed by state laws for state banks. 
The bill is designed to prevent the abuse of over-drafts. 
The American Bankers Association have urged a 
modification of this bill so that it shall provide that “the 
officers of national banking associations shall present in 
writing at each regular meeting of the board a list of all 
over-drafts with the date created existing at the close of 
business the day previous to such meeting of the board, 
which list shall be filed as a record of the Association.” 


Continued Use of Plates of Re-chartered Banks 


S. 3899, favorably reported to the Senate on April 
9, repeals the sixth section of the Act approved July 12, 
1882, to enable national banks to extend their corporate 
existence. The bill permits rechartered banks to use the 
bank-note plates of the original bank. The committee 
says: “The enforcement of the existing law merely has 
the effect of subjecting the banks and the government to 
needless expense in the matter of preparation of bank 
plates. Because of this law about $5,500,000 of unissued 
currency belonging to banks whose charters were renewed 
have been destroyed in the two years ending October 31, 
1917;” 

This bill is approved by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


Defrauding National Banks by False Statements 


Senate bill 3902, reported favorably to the Senate 
April 9, provides a penalty for obtaining loans or credits 
from a national bank based on false statements. The bill, 
as reported, contains a provision that any previous trial 
by a state court for this offense shall operate as a bar 
to further indictment under the bill. 

This bill is approved by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation with certain suggested changes which would 
strengthen it. 


Comptroller’s Power of Removal 


S. 3898, favorably reported to the Senate on April 
9, amends Section 5239 U. S. Rev. Statutes by giving the 
Comptroller of the Currency, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, power to require the removal 
of any officer or director who has violated any pro- 
vision of the Act and to institute in his name for the 
benefit of the bank an appropriate suit against the of- 
fenders and any other persons legally liable for losses 
sustained by the bank through the violation of any pro- 
vision of the National Bank Act or of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. The American Bankers Association are op- 
posed to this legislation. 


Oath of Directors 


S. 3894, favorably reported to the Senate April 9, 
amends Section 5147 of the Revised Statutes by providing 
that if any director shall fail to qualify and to forward 
his oath to the Comptroller within sixty days after his 
election, a vacancy shall be immediately declared and the 
party so elected and failing to qualify, shall be ineligible 
for director, for a year. The purpose of the bill is to 
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prevent banks from using the names of directors who 
have never qualified but whose names are used for ad- 
vertising purposes. A similar bill in the House (H. R. 
10,201) contains a qualification recommended by our Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation so that the vacancy shall 
not be declared in case the director fails to qualify be- 
cause of illness, absence or other good cause approved 
by the comptroller. This passed the House on April 24. 


Engraved Signatures on National Bank Notes 


S. 3900, favorably reported to the Senate on April 9, 
amends Section 5172 U. S. Rev. Statutes by permitting 
engraved signatures of the president or vice-president 
and cashier to national bank notes. The passage of this 
amendment will save officers of banks from the necessity 
of personally signing their names and will avoid expense 
incident thereto. A similar bill passed the House on April 
24. This bill is approved by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Branch Banks in Cities 


S. 3901, favorably reported to the Senate on April 9, 
authorizes national banks in cities having not less than 
one hundred thousand inhabitants to maintain branches in 
such cities and requires the parent bank to increase its 
capital correspondingly with such branches at not less than 
50 per cent. of the minimum capital which would be re- 
quired under existing law for the organization of an in- 
dependent national bank in such city. The bill limits 
the number of branches to twelve. ; 

A bill on the same subject (H. R. 10,890) was favor- 
ably reported to the House on March 26. This bill al- 
lows the establishment of local branches by national 
banks having a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more, 
located in a city or town of more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
provided that no such branch shall be established in any 
city in which neither state banks nor trust companies may 
lawfully establish branches and the number of branches 
is limited to the number which the laws of the state permit 
a state bank or trust company to establish within the 
limits of the city or town and in no case more than ten. 

By resolution adopted at the Kansas City Convention, 
the American Bankers Association is opposed to branch 
banking in any form. 


Bank Building and Real Estate 


S. 3903, favorably reported to the Senate April 9, 
amends Section 5137 of the U. S. Rev. Statutes which 
allows a national bank to hold real estate for certain 
purposes, among others such as shall be necessary for 
its immediate accommodation in the transaction of its 
business, by adding the following limitation: “Nor shall 
any association invest in real estate for its accommodation 
in the transaction of its business including all buildings 
or improvements thereon an amount in excess of its paid- 
in and unimpaired capital stock.” The report states that 
“a number of banks have been seriously embarrassed by 
false pride in building ostentatious banking houses when 
their capital did not justify such an expenditure.” 

A bill on the same subject was reported to the House 
on March 25 in which the limitation is made to read: 
“Nor shall any such association hereafter invest in a site 
and bank building or bank and office building for its ac- 
commodation in the transaction of its business, an amount 
in excess of its paid-in and unimpaired capital stock.” 
This bill was passed by the House April 24. 
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Consolidation of National Banks 


S. 3907, was introduced in the Senate on February 18 
and H. R. 10,205 in the House on February 23 to provide 
for the consolidation of two or more national banks lo- 
cated in the same county, city, town or village. H. R. 
10,205 was passed by the House on April 3 and favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee to the Senate on April 9 
with a few immaterial changes. The bill provides an 
easier method of consolidation than that which has hereto- 
fore existed. The report says: “It has, heretofore, been 
necessary for one bank to absorb the other, and it has 
happened that banks which might be advantageously 
brought together are kept apart from pride or unwilling- 
ness of one or the other to be absorbed. Consolidation 
on terms of equality is regarded differently and there 
seems to be no reason why this should not be permitted 
as proposed in the bill.” Notwithstanding the favorable 
report of the House bill to the Senate of H. R. 10,205, the 
Senate Committee also favorably reported S. 3907 on 
April 24. The House bill contains an amendment suggested 
by our Committee on Federal Legislation, not contained in 
the Senate bill, making clear that the consolidated bank 
ean take the charter number of either of the absorbed 
banks. 


Sale of Bonds Securing Circulation 


S. 3904, favorably reported to the Senate on April 9, 
amends and re-enacts Sections 5222 and 5230 U. S. Rev. 
Statutes. The report says: “This bill authorizes the 
Treasurer of the United States to sell bonds securing 
circulation thirty days after a bank has entered into 
liquidation. There is no provision of law by which a 
bank in liquidation can be forced to maintain its 5 per 
cent. redemption fund, and, as the Treasurer is required 
by law to redeem the bank notes as presented, it is 
obvious that the Treasurer should be allowed to sell the 
bonds securing its circulation at any time after the ex- 
piration of thirty days from the time the bank has gone 
into voluntary liquidation where the bank fails to deposit 
sufficient funds to redeem its outstanding circulation.” 

A similar bill passed the House on April 24, the time 
for the liquidating bank to deposit funds being fixed at 
ninety days instead of six months, as at present. 

This legislation is approved by the American Bankers 
Association. 


Penalty for Embezzlement 


S. 3905, favorably reported to the Senate April 9, 
amends Section 5209 U. S. Rev. Statutes. The bill, as 
amended, makes subject to the law a vice-president or 
other employee who embezzles the funds of the institu- 
tion; also every receiver. 

A bill amending Sections 5208 and 5209 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, H. R. 11,283, was also favorably reported 
to the House on April 9. Section 6 of this. bill amends 
Sections 5208 and 5209 of the Revised Statutes. These 
are penal sections relating to the over-certification of 
checks, to embezzlement, abstraction, or willful misappli- 
cation of moneys, funds, or credits of national banks by 
officers, directors, agents, or employees of national banks, 
and to false entries in books, reports, or statements of 
national banks, with intent to injure or defraud on the 
part of any officer, director, agent, or employee of a 
national bank. By section 6 of this bill these sections 
are made applicable to similar acts committed by officers, 
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directors, agents, or employees of Federal reserve banks. 
There are no provisions in existing law relating to such 
acts committed by officers, directors, agents, or employees 
of Federal reserve banks. H. R. 11,283 passed the House 
April 24. 

This legislation is approved by the American Bankers 
Association. 


Amendments of Federal Reserve Act 


H. R. 11,283, which passed the House on April 24, 
in addition to amending Sections 5208 and 5209 of the 
Revised Statutes, also contains amendments to Sections 4, 
11, 16, 19 and 22 of the Federal Reserve Act. 


Class A and Class B Directors 


The amendment of Séction 4 of the Federal Reserve 
Act relates to election of Federal Reserve Bank directors. 
It modifies the present law by leaving to the discretion of 
the Federal Reserve Board the grouping of the member 
banks of each district into three general groups without 
the present requirement that each group shall contain 
as nearly as may be, one-third of the aggregate number of 
banks of the district. A further amendment of Section 4 
replaces the present method of election, by ballot, of a 
district reserve elector at a regularly called meeting of 
the Board of Directors of each member bank in the dis- 
trict to cast its vote in an election of Federal Reserve 
Bank directors, by a provision permitting each member 
bank by a resolution of its board of directors or an 
amendment of its by-laws, to authorize its president or 
other officer to cast its vote. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to obtain wider participation by the banks in the 
election of the Federal Reserve Bank directors. An addi- 
tional provision is that no officer or director of a member 
bank shall be eligible to serve as a Class A director unless 
nominated and elected by banks which are members of 
the same group as the member bank of which he is an 
officer or director and that no person who is an officer or 
director of more than one member bank shall be eligible 
for nomination as a Class A director except by banks in 
the same group as the bank having the largest aggregate 
resources of any of those of which such person is an 
officer or director. 


Trust Powers of National Banks 


H. R. 11,283 amends Section 11(k) of the Federal 
Reserve Act relating to trust powers of national banks. 
It extends the various fiduciary capacities to include 
guardian, assignee, receiver, committee of estates of 
lunatics and such other fiduciary capacities as are per- 
mitted to state institutions which come into competition 
with national banks under state laws. The bill requires 
fiduciary assets to be segregated from the general assets, 
and the keeping of separate books and records which shall 
be open to the inspection of state authorities. National 
banks cannot receive deposits of current funds subject to 
check in their trust departments nor deposit of checks, 
drafts or similar instruments. Trust funds deposited 
with the general assets must be properly secured and 
the owner of such funds is given a lien on the securities 
set apart to protect these funds. National banks acting 
as fiduciaries must comply with state requirements as to 
deposit of securities with state authorities; they are not 
required to execute bonds if state corporations under 
similar circumstances are exempt from such requirement. 
The bill contains other safeguarding provisions. 
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Denominations of Federal Reserve Notes 


H. R. 11,283 also amends Section 16 of the Federal 
Reserve Act by permitting the issue of Federal Reserve 
notes in denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 
in addition to existing denominations. 


Reserves in Outlying Districts of Large Cities 


H. R. 11,283 also amends Section 19 oft the Federal 
Reserve Act by permitting the Federal Reserve Board 
to adjust the reserves of banks in outlying districts of 
reserve and central reserve cities, so that a national bank 
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in a reserve city would only be required to maintain a 
country bank reserve and a national bank located in a 
central reserve city only such_reserves as are required 
of country banks or of banks in reserve cities. 


Fees, Gratuities, etc., to Officers, Directors and 
National Bank Examiners 
H. R. 11,283 reports an extensive amendment and 
re-writing of Section 22 of the Federal Reserve Act, the 
purpose being to clarify and modify the existing provi- 
sions of the law, many of which have been of doubtful 
interpretation. 


DEDUCTION AT SOURCE OF INTEREST ON BANK 
DEPOSITS OF NON-RESIDENT ALIEN INDIVIDUALS 


N December 28, 1917, the Commissioner of Internal 
O Revenue ruled (T. D. 2623) that “interest received 

from deposits in banks. located within the United 
States constitutes income received from sources within the 
United States and is subject to the withholding provisions 
of the Act of September 8, 1916, as amended by the Act 
of October 3, 1917. Banks are therefore required to with- 
hold the normal tax of 2 per cent. upon interest paid to 
non-resident alien individuals and the normal tax of 2 
per cent. and the war normal tax of 4 per cent. upon 
interest paid to a non-resident alien corporation ‘not 
engaged in business or trade within the United States 
and not having any office or place of business therein’.” 

In a letter addressed on behalf of the American 
Bankers Association to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue under date of February 12 a reconsideration and 
reversal of this ruling was asked on the ground, sup- 
ported by argument, that as to non-resident alien indi- 
viduals such interest is not fixed income within the mean- 
ing of the law and additionally as to non-resident alien 
corporations the only requirement of withholding is in the 
ease of dividends and interest on bonds secured by mort- 
gages or deeds of trust. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has revoked 
the ruling as to non-resident alien corporations but ad- 
heres to the ruling that interest on bank deposits paid to 
non-resident alien individuals must be withheld at the 
source. The following letter and accompanying ruling 
are self-explanatory: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON, March 30, 1918 


Mr. THOMAS B. PATON, 

General Counsel, American Bankers Assn., 
p 5 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
SIR: 

Reference is made to your letter of February 12, 
1918, in which you ask that the ruling be revoked which 
requires banks in the United States to withhold the nor- 
mal tax of 2 per cent. on interest paid to non-resident 
alien individuals and the normal tax of 2 per cent. and 
war tax of 4 per cent. on interest paid to a non-resident 
alien corporation “not engaged in business or trade within 
the United States and not having any office or place of 
business therein.” 

In reply you are advised that the withholding pro- 


visions of the income tax law are mandatory and this 
office has no option but to administer the law as written. 

You are further advised that when Treasury Decision 
No. 2623 was issued it required the withholding of the 
tax on interest received from bank deposits of non-resi- 
dent alien individuals and corporations. Further con- 
sideration was given to the provisions of that decision 
and as a result there has been issued under date of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1918, Treasury Decision No. 2652 which re- 
vokes that portion of Treasury Decision 2623 as regards 
the withholding of the tax on interest received by non- 
resident alien corporations from deposits in banks lo- 
cated in the United States. In accordance with the 
provisions of that decision, banks in the United States will 
be required, however, to withhold the normal tax of 2 
per cent. on interest paid by them or credited on deposits 
to non-resident alien individuals. A copy of Treasury 
Decision No. 2652 is enclosed. 


Respectfully, 
L. F. SPEER, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


(T. D. 2652) 
Income Tax 


Interest on bank deposits paid to non-resident alien in- 
dividuals is subject to withholding provisions of 
Act of October 3, 1917. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1918 
To COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE AND OTHERS CON- 
CERNED: 


Interest received from deposits in banks located within 
the United States constitutes income received from sources 
within the United States and is subject to the withholding 
provisions of the Act of September 8, 1916, as amended 
by the Act of October 3, 1917, as to non-resident alien 
individuals. Banks are, therefore, required to withhold 
the normal tax of 2 per cent. upon such interest paid to 
non-resident alien individuals. 

Though non-resident alien corporations are liable for 
income tax on interest received from deposits in banks 
located within the United States, that portion of Treasury 
Decision 2623 authorizing withholding of such tax against 
such corporations is hereby revoked. 

(Signed) DANIEL C. ROPER, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
APPROVED: 
W. G. McApoo, 
Secretary. 
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OPINIONS OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


WITNESSED FORGED CHECK 


Where a person signs his name as witness to a signature 
by mark upon a check, which signature is a forgery, 
the witness is liable to the drawee bank which pays 
the check in reliance upon such signature as wit- 
ness. 
From Georgia—Sam Smith has an account with us 

and cannot write his name. When he gives a check he 

has some one witness his mark and we have been paying 
his checks so witnessed. Henry Jones goes to a reliable 
merchant here in town by the name of Thomas and tells 
him that his name is Sam Smith and that he wishes him 
to write a check for him. Thomas, not knowing this per- 
son, fills out a check on our bank to the order of Henry 


is 
Jones which bears the signature “Sam X Smith” 


mark 
witness “Hoke Thomas.” We paid Henry Jones the cash 
on this check. Later it comes to light that this check is a 
forgery. We desire to know whether we have any recourse 
on Hoke Thomas or whether we must suffer the loss. 

I am of opinion that your bank has recourse upon 
the merchant who witnessed the forged signature by mark. 
The general rule that the drawee bank is bound to know 
the signature of its customer and cannot recover money 
paid on a forgery thereof or question the validity of the 
payment, does not apply where the signature is by mark, 
for the reason underlying the rule is wanting in such a 
case and the bank must necessarily rely on the witness’s 
signature as an identification of the person making the 
mark as the depositor. See for example, State Nat. Bank 
v. Freedmen’s Savings & Trust Co., 2 Dill. (U. S.) 11. 

In Second Nat. Bank v. Curtiss, 153 N. Y. 681, 
a person who signed his name as a witness to an assign- 
ment of a certificate of stock to which the assignor’s name 
had been forged was held liable to a bank which loaned 
money to the purported assignee of such stock in reliance 
upon such signature as witness. The court said that the 
act of subscribing his name as a witness was a statement 
and representation by him that the signature was made 
by the assignor in his presence and that he at the as- 
signor’s request wrote his name as witness thereto. 

The same rule would apply to the act of the witness 
to a check signature by mark. It would be a representation 
to the bank that the depositor had made the mark in the 
presence of the witness and that the latter, at the de- 
positor’s request had signed his name as witness. I think, 
therefore, the witness in this case is liable for the amount 
to the bank, whether the liability of the witness is placed 
upon the ground that he is a warrantor of the genuineness 
of the depositor’s signature, which warranty has been 
broken, or upon the ground that he has made a false 
representation of a material fact with intent that it should 
be relied upon and that it has been relied upon to the 
injury of the bank, thereby making him liable in an ac- 
tion of deceit. 4 


TEN PER CENT. LIMIT ON LOANS. 


Section 5200 U. S. Rev. Stat. limiting loans to a single 
borrower to 10 per cent. of capital and surplus con- 
strued as not including liability of the borrower for 
interest upon the principal sum loaned. 


From New York—Will you please advise us whether 
or not the 10 per cent, liability on loans includes the face 
of the note or the amount in case they are drawn with 
interest. We are loaning a concern in our city to the 
full limit of 10 per cent. of ‘our capital and surplus. 
These notes are drawn with interest thereby making the 
liability of this concern appear greater than our 10 per 
cent. limit on our liability ledger. 

Section 5200 U. S. Rev. Statutes provides that “the 
total liabilities to any Association of any person * * * for 
money borrowed * * * shall at no time exceed one-tenth 
part” of unimpaired capital and surplus. In the ab- 
sence of judicial interpretation or departmental ruling, 
I should construe the phrase “money borrowed” as re- 
ferring to the principal sum loaned by the bank and it 
would seem that the indebtedness or liability of the bor- 
rower for the interest earned or to be earned by the bank 
upon such principal sum, would not be a liability for 
money borrowed but for interest. The point has not 
been judicially passed upon but such would seem to be 
the reasonable interpretation. 


EXTENSION CLAUSE IN NOTE 


In Missouri a provision in a promissory note that the 
makers and indorsers agree that the time may be 
extended without notice, does not affect its negotiabil- 
ity. 

From Missouri—I note in the March JOURNAL an 
opinion from the Iowa Supreme Court holding that a 
note containing a clause that the makers, sureties and 
guarantors consent that the time of payment may be 
extended without notice is non-negotiable. I am enclosing 
one of our notes which contains the following clause: 


“The makers and indorsers each waive de- 
mand, notice and protest of this note, and sev- 
erally agree that the time may be extended with- 
out notice.” 

I would like your opinion whether or not this clause 
affects the negotiability of the note under the law of 
Missouri. 

It has been held in Missouri, differing from the re- 
cent decisions in Iowa, that a clause in a promissory note 
consenting that time of payment may be extended without 
notice, does not destroy negotiability. See Davis v. Mc- 
Coll, 179 Mo. App. 198, in which a promissory note con- 
tained a provision that “upon default of payment of this 
note the makers, indorsers, guarantors and sureties * * * 
do hereby severally waive demand of payment, protest and 
notice of protest of this note, and consent that time of pay- 
ment may be extended without notice.” The court held 
that the note was not made non-negotiable by reason of 
such clause. 

It follows that the provision in your form of note 
that “the makers and indorsers each waive demand, 
notice and protest of this note, and severally agree that 
the time may be extended without notice,” does not affect 
its negotiability. 


NEGOTIABILITY OF NOTE 


A note promising to pay the amount “in pursuance of es- 
crow agreement” between A and B would probably be 
held negotiable on the ground that the quoted phrase 
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was a mere statement of the transaction giving rise 
to the instrument rather than one making payment 
subject to the terms of the escrow agreement. 


From Oklahoma—We have had offered to us a note 
drawn in Chicago, Ill., for Five Thousand Dollars, pay- 
able at the an , Mo., with 
this clause added to the regular note: “The foregoing note 
is made and delivered in pursuance of the Escrow Agree- 
ment between John Smith and John Brown, dated the 31st 
day of May, 1917.” I would be glad to have you advise 
me of the papptiahiilte of the above note. 


A note is not negotiable where it provides that it is, 


subject to the terms or conditions of some other agreement, 
as where it reads “subject to” a certain contract. Klotz 
Throwing Co. v. Manufacturers’ Commercial Co., 179 Fed. 
813; McComas v. Haas, 107 Ind. 512; American Exch. Bank 
v. Blanchard, 7 Allen (Mass.) 333; Post v. Kinzua Hem- 
lock R. Co., 171 Pa. St. 615; Parker v. American Exch. 
Bank, (Tex. Civ. App.) 27 S. W. 1071; Dilley v. Van Wie, 
6 Wis. 209. But where a bill or note makes a reference 
to an agreement which amounts to nothing more than a ref- 
erence to the origin of the transaction or to the consid- 
eration on account of which the instrument is given, its 
negotiability is not affected. Sherman Bank v. Apperson, 
4 Fed. 25, (holding that the fact that a note recites that 
it was for value received, “being for a part of the third 
payment on the Goree plantation, as per agreement of 
the fourteenth of February, 1874,” does not destroy its 
negotiability, or subject it to the conditions of that agree- 
ment); Newberry v. Wentworth, 218 Mass. 30, (where 
the words “as per terms of contract” were written after 
the words “value received” on the face of a promissory 
note by the maker before its delivery, and it was held 
that its negotiability was not destroyed. The court said 
that if the words “subject to the contract” had been 
inserted, the note would not have been the maker’s un- 
conditional promise, and hence it would have been non- 
negotiable) ; Taylor v. Curry, 109 Mass. 36. 

The question, therefore, is whether the clause in the 
note submitted that it is made and delivered “in pur- 
suance of the escrow agreement” means that it is sub- 
ject to the terms of the described agreement or is a 
mere reference to the consideration of the note. The 
Negotiable Instruments Act provides that “An unquali- 
fied order or promise to pay is unconditional within the 
meaning of this act, though coupled with (1) an indica- 
tion of a particular fund out of which reimbursement 
is to be made, or a particular account to be debited with 
the amount; or (2) a statement of the transaction which 
gives rise to the instrument. But an order or promise 
to pay out of a particular fund is not unconditional.” 

The phrase “in pursuance of” has been judicially 
construed where used in recitals in municipal bonds as 
equivalent to “in conformity to,” (Bates v. Independent 
School Dist., 25 Fed. 192), or “full compliance with.” 
(Independent School District v. Stone, 106 U. S. 183). 

I am inclined to the opinion that the clause in the 
note submitted: “The foregoing note is made and de- 
livered in pursuance of the escrow agreement” described, 
would not be construed to mean “subject to the contract” 
contained in such escrow agreement, but rather as a re- 
cital of the consideration for its execution, although the 
question is not entirely free from doubt. If this inter- 
pretation of the clause is correct it would not impair the 
negotiability of the instrument. 
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NEGOTIABILITY OF NOTE 


A promissory note containing clauses (1) waiving pre- 
sentment (2) consenting to extension of time of pay- 
ment without notice (3) providing for payment of 
attorney’s fees if not paid at maturity (4) authoriz- 
ing confession of judgment if not paid at maturity 
and (5) authorizing sale of collaterals if not paid 
at maturity, is negotiable under the law of Oklahoma. 


From Oklahoma—I am enclosing a form of promis- 
sory note which contains the following clauses: “The 
makers, indorsers, sureties, guarantors, and assignors of 
this note severally waive demand, presentment for pay- 
ment, protest and notice of F tee ore and of non-payment, 
and agree and consent that the time for its payment may 
be extended from time to time by agreement between the 
holder and any of them, without notice, and that after 
such extension or extensions the liability of all parties shall 
remain as if no extension had been had; and if this note 
is placed in the hands of an attorney for collection, or if 
suit is begun, judgment may be taken for an additional 
$. , for attorney’s fees, and any attorney of record 
is hereby ‘authorized to appear and confess judgment for 
us in favor of the holder for the amount due, with cost, 
expenses and attorney’s fees, hereby bata = all errors 
and rights of appeal, and we hereby give full power and 
authority to the holder of this note to sell at public or 
private sale, without notice, fs gar non-payment of this 
note, any collateral security of whatsoever kind or na- 
ture hereto attached and apply the proceeds thereof on 
this note.” I would be glad to have you advise us whether 
a note containing these clauses would be negotiable under 
the Oklahoma law? 

I think a note containing the clauses referred to would 
be negotiable in Oklahoma (1) the waiver of protest clause 
is universally held not to affect negotiability (2) a provi- 
sion consenting that time for payment may be extended with- 
out notice does not make the note non-negotiable in Okla- 
homa. City National Bank v. Kelly, 151 Pac. (Okla.) 1172 
(3) the provision for attorney’s fees does not affect nego- 
tiability under the rule of the Negotiable Instruments Act 
that “the sum payable is a sum certain within the mean- 
ing of this Act although it is to be paid * * * with costs 
of collection or an attorney’s fee in case payment shall not 
be made at maturity” (4) the Negotiable Instruments Act 
further provides that “the negotiable character of an in- 
strument otherwise negotiable is not affected by a provision 
which * * * authorizes a confession of judgment if the in- 
strument be not paid at maturity.” Under this, I think 
the confession of judgment clause above set out would not 
affect negotiability (5) the Negotiable Instruments Act 
further provides that “the negotiable character of an in- 
strument otherwise negotiable is not affected by a provision 
which authorizes the sale of collateral securities in case 
the instrument be not paid at maturity.” The clause in 
the note submitted would come within this provision. 

I think, therefore, that a note containing the clauses 
above set out would be negotiable in Oklahoma. 


GARNISHMENT OF BANK FOR FUNDS REP- 
RESENTED BY CASHIER’S CHECK 


Where a bank has issued a cashier’s check which is out- 
standing and unpaid, it is not liable as garnishee at 
suit of a creditor of the payee or indorsee unless 
the check is shown to be in the hands of such payee 
or indorsee after such time as it would be presumed 
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everdue so as to subject a subsequent taker to equi- 
ties. 

From Texas—Bank A has issued its cashier’s check 
to its customer B for $1,000. B’s account with bank A 
has been garnisheed. B has nothing to his credit in open 
account, but the bank’s records show that the cashier’s 
check is still outstanding and unpaid. Would this cash- 
ier’s check be subject to garnishment either as against 
B or other legal owner and holder? 

In Texas a negotiable note is not the subject of 
garnishment, unless it is shown to be in.the hands of the 
payee after maturity. Bassett v. Garthwaite, 22 Tex. 
230; Inglehart v. Moore, 21 Tex. 501; Price v. Brady, 
21 Tex. 614; Kapp v. Teel, 33 Tex. 811; Willis v. Heath, 
(Tex. 1914) 168 S. W. 978. However, while in that jur- 
isdiction the garnishee is not liable on a negotiable prom- 
issory note before the same is due, and his voluntary pay- 
ment of said note into court in answer to a writ of garn- 
ishment would not defeat the claim of the holder of such 
note, yet he is liable to the garnishor on such note after 
maturity, if it is shown that the debtor, against whom 
such writ of -garnishment is obtained is still the owner 
of such note and it makes no difference that the writ 
was issued before the maturity of such note, where the 
answer of the garnishee is filed after maturity; Thomson 
v. Findlater Hardware Co. [Tex. 1913] 156 S. W. 300; 
Thompson v. Bank, 66 Tex. 156. 

It follows from the above that the bank would not 
be liable as garnishee at suit of a creditor of the payee 
or indorsee of its cashier’s check unless the check was 
shown to be in the hands of such payee or indorsee after 
maturity; that is to say, after such time as it would be 
presumed overdue so that its transfer thereafter would 
subject the transferee to equities. 


CONDITIONAL DEPOSIT OF CHECK 


Where the payee of a check leaves it with the teller of 
the drawee bank for safe keeping, stating it was not 
to be presented for a few days pending the consum- 
mation of a contract between drawer and payee, and 
the teller issues a deposit slip therefor but does not 
credit the check to the payee’s account and after- 
wards the contract fails of consummation and the 
drawer does not provide funds sufficient to cover 
the check, the bank is not liable for the amount to 
the payee and has the right to refuse payment of 
the latter’s check drawn against such conditional 
deposit. 


From New Mexico—A few weeks ago one of our 
customers gave a check on us as part payment on a con- 
tract for live stock. At the time he gave the check, he 
had an understanding with the party to whom the check 
was issued that it should not be presented for several 
days, or until the contract was finally consummated. The 
party receiving the check, however, came into the bank, 
handed the check to the teller, told him that he did not 
care to carry it around, and wanted to leave it although 
it would not be due for several days. The teller accepted 
the check, made a deposit slip, giving the indorser of the 
check a duplicate, at the same time attaching the check 
to the original deposit slip. laid it aside and no entry 
was made on our books. or some reason the contract 
was not consummated and the maker of the check failed 
to deposit funds sufficient to cover the check; at no time 
had he funds sufficient to cover. After the date on which 
the deal was to be closed the party to whom the check 
was given attempted to check on us for the amount as 
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shown by the duplicate depoit ticket. We refused pay- 

ment for the reason that there were no funds. Is the 
bank liable on account of having given the deposit ticket 
when the party knew that there were no funds in the 
bank, and at the time he presented the check also knew 
that he had presented the check several days prior to 
the time agreed upon between himself and the maker? 

I think the bank would not be liable in the case 
stated. While it is the general rule that a credit to the 
account of one depositor, who is a bona fide holder, of 
the overdrawn check of another depositor, is equivalent 
to payment and is irrevocable, this rule would not have 
application in the present case because there was no 
actual or unconditional credit to the account of the de- 
positor but the check was simply left for safekeeping 
with the teller with the statement that it was not to 
be presented for several days and not until the con- 
tract between drawer and payee was finally consummated. 
Such contract was never consummated and the check was 
never received as an actual deposit by the bank; at most 
it was left with the teller as a conditional deposit. The 
fact that the teller issued a deposit slip to the depositor 
for the amount would not bind the bank, as a deposit 
slip is in the nature of a mere receipt subject to explana- 
tion. The payee, therefore, had no credit in bank against 
which he was entitled to check—assuming his account 
without this check was not sufficient—and the bank is 
not liable because it refused to pay his check drawn 
against such conditional deposit. 

The following authorities support the above con- 
clusions: : 

In Walnut Hill Bank v. National Reserve Bank, 126 
N. Y. Suppl. 430, it was held that where defendant bank 
received a draft drawn on it in favor of another corres- 
pondent, with directions to credit the same to the latter’s 
account, and at once gave notice to the latter that the 
amount had been placed to its credit, such notice was not 
the equivalent of an actual credit, and defendant was 
not bound thereby. In the course of the opinion the 
court said: 

“The plaintiff bases its right to recover upon Oddie v. 
Nat. City Bank, 45 N. Y. 735, 6 Am. Rep. 160, and other 
similar cases, which support the rule that the acceptance 
by a bank of a check drawn upon itself and the crediting 
of it to the account of the depositor is equivalent to the 
payment of the check, and the transaction is thereafter 
closed between the bank and the depositor provided the 
paper is genuine. In the Oddie case the bank had re- 
ceived on deposit a check of a third party drawn on it- 
self, and at once passed it to Oddie’s credit, notwith- 
standing the fact that the account of the drawer of the 
check was then overdrawn. The point upon which the 
court laid stress was the placing of the check to Oddie’s 
credit, holding that this was equivalent in legal effect 
to first paying the money to Oddie and then receiving it 
back on deposit. In this respect the present case differs 
essentially from the Oddie case because here it appears 
beyond contradiction that the defendant never did credit 
the amount of the Merchants & Farmers draft to the 

credit of plaintiff, and therefore never evinced by that 
act an intention to assume responsibility for the draft. 
The notice to the plaintiff that the amount had been 
placed to its credit was merely an erroneous statement, 
and was not the equivalent of actual credit.” 


In Hough v. First Nat. Bank of Oelwein (Iowa, 1915) 
155 N. W. 163, it was held that while the transaction 
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between the depositor and the bank still remained a mere 
matter of bookkeeping, the bank had a right to cancel 
the credit given the depositor, and that the deposit slip 
was a mere receipt, which was open to explanation. (Cit- 
ing Keen v. Beckman, 66 Iowa 672, and Bank v. Clark, 
134 N. Y. 368 in support of the last proposition). 


JUDGMENT AGAINST DEBTOR AFTER- 
WARDS BECOMING BANKRUPT 


A judgment obtained more than four months prior to the 
filing of a petition in bankruptcy is valid and en- 
forceable, but when obtained within four months, it 
is void where the debtor is adjudged a bankrupt. 
From New Jersey—Kindly advise us what effect 

bankruptcy of a debtor would have toward us in con- 

nection with judgments previously obtained and docketed 
in our favor in the state of New Jersey. 

Section 67 f. of the Bankruptcy Act provides: “That 
all levies, judgments, attachments, or other liens, obtained 
through legal proceedings against a person who is in- 
solvent, at any time within four months prior to the filing 
of a petition in bankruptcy against him, shall be deemed 
null and void in case he is adjudged a bankrupt, and the 
property affected by the levy, judgment, attachment, or 
other lien shall be demed wholly discharged and released 
from the same, and shall pass to the trustees as a part 
of the estate of the bankrupt, unless the court shall, on due 
notice, order that the right under such levy, judgment, 
attachment, or other lien shall be preserved for the bene- 
fit of the estate; * * *” 

It has been held under this section of the Act that 
it is not necessary to the avoidance of a lien obtained by 
legal proceedings against the bankrupt within the time 
limited, that the bankrupt should have acquiesced or col- 
luded in the proceedings, but the lien is avoided irrespec- 
tive of any sufferance or permission on his part of, or 
to, its acquisition. (In re Burrus, 97 Fed. 926; in re 
Richards, 96 Fed. 935). 

But the lien of a judgment obtained more than four 
months prior to the petition in bankruptcy is superior to 
the adjudication in bankruptcy, and subsequent proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy do not divest jurisdiction of a state 
court to enforce such lien. U. S. Fidelity &c. Co. v. 
Murphy, 4 Ga. App. 13; Metterford v. Helming, 139 Iowa 
437; Smith v. Musenheimer, 104 Ky. 753; Kinmouth v. 
Braeutigam, 65 N. J. L. 165; Hillyer v. Le Roy, 179 N. Y. 
369; in re Dunavant, 96 Fed. 542; Metcalf v. Barker, 
167 U. S. 165, (where the court, in construing §67 f. of 
the Act, said: “In our opinion the conclusion to be drawn 
from this language is that it is the lien created by a 
levy, or a judgment, or an attachment, or otherwise, that 
is invalidated, and that where the lien is obtained more 
than four months prior to the filing of the petition, it 
is not only not to be deemed to be null and void on ad- 
judication, but its validity is recognized. When it is ob- 
tained within four months the property is discharged 
therefrom, but not otherwise”). 

It will thus be seen, that it would depend entirely 
upon how long before the filing of the petition in bank- 
ruptcy the judgments in question were obtained as to 
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whether they would be affected by the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, or not. If they were obtained within four months 
prior to the filing of the petition in bankruptcy, then they 
would be null and void in case the insolvent were ad- 
judged a bankrupt; otherwise they would remain valid 
and subsistent liens upon his estate. 


BANK’S RIGHT OF SET OFF 


A bank holding a matured note of its depositor has the 
right to apply his deposit to payment of the note.— 
Effect of taking collateral security. 

From North Carolina—Your opinion on the following 
will be appreciated: This bank made A. B. a loan for 
about $3,000 secured by a certain 
When the note became due he paid no attention to notices 
and appeals of the officers to pay this note. After the 
note was near sixty days past due the bank charged his 
account with a little over $300 and credited to said note, 
and a few days later A. B. came in and paid $1,000 on 
said note. When the note was near three months past 
due the bank charged his checking account with $1,300 
and credited on said note. This last charge caused the 
bank to have to refuse to pay A. B.’s check for $1,000 
which went to protest. Did we have the right to make 
this charge to his account and credit to the note? 5 

The rule is well recognized that a bank may look 
to deposits in its hands for the repayment of any in- 
debtedness to it on the part of the depositor and may 
apply the debtor’s deposits on his debts to the bank as 
they become due. 

In Hodgin v. Bank, 124 N. C. 540, it was held that 
in the absence of an agreement to the contrary, a bank 
may apply deposits, other than special, to any indebted- 
ness due it in the same right by the depositor, provided 
such indebtedness has matured, and if the depositor has 
become insolvent, whether the indebtedness has matured or 
not. 

But “it is only where the depositor stands in the same 
relation to the bank as the debtor, and deposits funds that 
belong to him and are held by him in the same right as 
the debtor, that the bank has a right to appropriate and 
apply the deposits to the payment of a debt due to it. 
There must be a mutuality between the debtor and creditor 
and between the debt and the fund deposited. If the fund 
is a trust fund, it cannot be applied by the bank to the 
payment of an individual debt.” Hodgin v. Bank, 125 
N. C. 503. 

You do not say whether the automobiles are still held 
by the bank as collateral security or have been released 
to the maker. Assuming the former, in some jurisdictions 
it has been held that a bank is not entitled to apply a 
deposit to a debt of the depositor which is fully protected 
by other collateral. Guarini v. Swiss American Bank, 
162 Cal. 181; McKean v. German-American Sav. Bank, 118 
Cal. 334; Farmers’ Nat. Bank v. McFerran, 11 Ky. Law 
Rep. 183; Furber v. Dane, 203 Mass. 108. 

But the view is elsewhere taken that there is 
nothing inconsistent with a bank’s general right of set- 
off against a deposit and its special lien upon pledged 
collateral, and that both will stand. Cockrill v. Joyce, 
62 Ark. 216. This is probably the prevailing view. There 
is nothing in the North Carolina decisions on the point. 


umber of automobiles. 
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HOW TRUST COMPANIES FILL VACANCIES CAUSED BY THE WAR 


How the trust companies fill vacancies caused by 
war service; how the new employees engaged to fill these 
vacancies are trained; whether positions are held open 
for absentees, and the matter of paying salaries in full 
or in part, became the subject-matter of a special in- 
quiry addressed to these companies having indicated on a 
recent questionnaire addressed to all trust companies in 
the United States that they had one or more men in 
military or naval service. 

To the first question, “How have you filled the posi- 
tions of men entering military or naval service,” the ma- 
jority replied, “with women.” Many companies, however, 
stated that through promotion, and by engaging older 
men and younger men they had been able to solve, at 
least in part, the perplexing problem brought about by 
war. 

Uniformly satisfactory results have been secured 
from the service of female help, as is indicated by the 
following: “We are employing young women to fill 
places of young men who were advanced to fill the posi- 
tions of those lost through the draft. This method 
has turned out better than we expected.” “Vacancies in 
our company being filled by young women have been 
most satisfactory.” “Vacancies in our company being 
filled by young women without previous training.” “Since 
the beginning of the war, have increased number of 
women in our employ from five to eleven, and they now 
represent one-third of our staff. They are doing very 
efficient work in stenographic, bookkeeping, transit. and 
Christmas Club departments, and will be given positions 
of greater responsibility as soon as they prove themselves 
capable of doing the work. One of our officers is a 
woman.” “Positions filled by women have proven very 
satisfactory.” “Filling positions largely with women, who 
so far have proven quite satisfactory.” “We have found 
it increasingly difficult to secure satisfactory male help 
and have filled several positions with women. One cage 
is being operated with a lady teller.” “Places of ab- 
sentees filled by promotions, and vacancies caused there- 
by filled by women.” “A young woman is handling our 
discounts and collections in a most satisfactory manner. 
Other vacancies will be filled by women.” One of the 
largest trust companies in the country believes that young 
women are more efficient than men for certain positions. 
The institution in question had thirty-five women on its 
payroll five years ago, while it now has a total of 435 
women employees. In this company they take care of 
such work as checking, operating graphotype and ad- 
dressing machines, telephone operating, file clerks, li- 
brarians, translators, investigators for credit and other 
departments, and general clerical work. 

Some dissatisfaction, however, was expressed with 


women employees, chiefly in Eastern states, of which the 
following comments are typical: “We have taken on 
quite a number of women, but they can take the places 
of men only to a limited extent.” “Are employing young 
girls, but regret that they are not efficient, and our force 
is somewhat demoralized.” That opportunities exist for 
men who, in normal times, would remain unemployed, is 
proved by the following comments: “Positions have been 
filled by men physically unfit for service’—“Engaged men 
physically incapacitated for war.” 

Young men below the draft age are generally sought, 
and the comments in regard to the supply present differ- 
ent conditions in various parts of the country. “We have 
found it very difficult to get young men of the right 
calibre” being an example, while the exact situation in 
many companies is revealed in the following: “We have 
advanced our clerks and employed young men under the 
draft age, and in one case a man sixty years old, al- 
though in both cases we are working at a great disad- 
vantage.” “Vacancies in our company have made it very 
hard for the clerks remaining; the positions, however, 
have been filled, and at present we are struggling along 
very well.” “Positions vacated are filled by both men 
and women from less important positions. Each and 
every man is doing more than his usual work with the 
understanding that it is not only necessary, but a pa- 
triotic duty. They are meeting the situation cheerfully. 
Although we have lost 20 per cent. of our force we are 
able to keep the work in very good condition under these 
arrangements.” “Have employed young boys, while the 
balance of the force is doubling-up on the work.” 

The value of anticipating needs is shown in the 
following statements: “Realizing the urgent need of 
all young men going into the service, and the possibilities 
of draft, we have anticipated vacancies by filling places 
prior to the actual departure of employees.” “We have 
endeavored to provide each position likely to be vacated 
with an understudy or alternate.” 

The experience of a small Eastern company in re- 
adjusting its force contains a suggestion of value to 
other companies, as follows: 

After our men left we were obliged to make temporary 
changes in our office and we shifted our teller and one 
of the young ladies on the bookkeeping work and as the 
work was new to them they did not make as good time 
as the bookkeeper did alone; then we employed two extra 
clerks to enable us to handle the extra work entailed 
by Liberty loan subscriptions. Meanwhile the condition 
of the individual accounts was getting in worse and 
worse shape until we finally concluded to change the 
system altogether and install a bookkeeping machine, 
because we did not want ever again to be placed in a 
seggeager where we were dependent upon one employee 
or a certain branch of the work. After the bockkeeping 


machine was installed and an operator trained, we now 
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handle the bookkeeping with one employee as was the 
ease before our bookkeeper left. 


The second question was: “Do you have any plan 
for training the men and women who occupy the places 
vacated?” The proportion of replies indicating no plan 
or special training was surprisingly large. A few of the 
quotations from letters bearing upon this subject are as 
follows: “Older employees instruct, and new employees 
used in lines as far as possible in which they have had 
some experience.” “We place the new-comers alongside 
of experienced clerks.” “New employees having had 
former experience take up the work very readily, and 
the green ones start at the foot of the ladder, and gradu- 
ally catch on to their duties.” ‘All new-comers are started 
at the bottom and learn as they advance.” “All new 
employees placed on machine-work as far as possible.” 

“Do you hold positions open for absentees?” was 
the third question asked. This resulted in securing in- 
formation which indicates unmistakably that a large 
majority of companies throughout the country are hold- 
ing positions open, or have made definite promise of re- 
instatement upon the soldier’s or sailor’s return. Many 
of those companies which definitely said that positions 
are not being held, or that no promise or agreement 
was made to hold positions for absentees, explained the 
impossibility of making such a promise which they were 
not sure could be fulfilled. The following extracts from 
letters show the attitude of institutions in all parts of 
the country on both sides of the question, as well as the 
one regarding the retention of newly engaged men or 
women upon the return of the original holder of the 
place: “We will certainly hold positions open for the ab- 
sentees.” “We feel and believe that our growth will 
warrant at least replacing the principal absentees upon 
their return if they so desire.” “Employees have been 
given leave-of-absence, and their positions will be open 
to them on their return.” “We have told our boys that 
‘we will do our best to keep their places for them if the 
war is not too long drawn out.” “Each case is decided 
separately, with reference to the time and value of the 
officers’ or clerks’ service. Our aim is to have relations 
terminated in six months. Holding positions open in- 
definitely would impair the efficiency of our staff. It 
is hardly necessary, however, to add that when absentees 
return they will find us more than willing to find places 
for them.” “We shall not hesitate to re-employ the men 
who are now called to service when they return, although 
we have made no such promise, or in any way bound 
ourselves to do so.” “Our understanding with the boys 
when they left our service was that if conditions were 
favorable when they returned we would give them back 
their old positions, or a position just as satisfactory as 
the one they left.”- “Our employees who have entered 
the service of the government were notified by us at the 
time of leaving to report back to us when they returned.” 
“We have in several instances made special arrangements 
with the new employees by which they agree to resign 
from the company if, upon the return of the men in 
the service, it is found that a re-adjustment for both to 
remain with the company cannot be satisfactorily made. 
You will see from this that we endeavor to keep open 
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for our men who have entered the service the positions 
they held when they left, so far as this is practicable, 
but of course it is not possible to do this in every case.” 
“We hope to be able to re-employ any of our men who 
at the end of the war, wish to return and are in a con- 
dition to take up again indoor work, even though we 
may not be able to place all of them in the positions they 
held when they left.” 

“Do you pay salaries in full or in part?” was the 
final query in the series. Considerably in excess of 75 
per cent. of the companies report that no salaries are 
being paid, although a large number are paying the dif- 
ference between the old salaries and the one received 
from the government. Several companies indicated that 
they paid salaries in part for a brief period, after which 
they ceased. In the event that absentees are receiving 
a larger amount from the government than they did 
when with the trust companies, the reporting companies, 
without exception, advised that no portion of the salaries 
is continued. The matter of dependents has, however, 
been quite generally considered. “Have one man in the 
service, to whose parents we are paying $25 monthly” 
writes one company, while another, which is typical of 
this class, states: “Matter adjusted according to the 
condition of the family of each particular. employee.” 
Also, “it is our purpose to see that no family is left in 
straightened circumstances.” 

Awarding a bonus based on salaries and term of serv- 
ice was also reported by several institutions. “We are 
handling each individual case separately,” writes one com- 
pany in the Western part of the country, “and where the 
case justifies it we are paying a proportionate part of the 
salary.” The patriotic manner in which the majority of 
trust companies have faced this entire problem has been 
summarized by a Southern company, which writes as fol- 
lows: “I wish we had a hundred men we could give to 
the government, because we are in the war to the end, 
with every means available, and we stand behind the gov- 
ernment with every dollar we can command.” 


The Remsen Charts on planning and testing wills 
before death, together with a facsimile copy of the oldest 
known will and an attractive placard to be used in in- 
viting customers to inspect the charts are being sold to 
members for $6.50 a set. 

Every trust company should possess one or more 
sets of these charts to be used in stimulating the writing 
and examination of wills by qualified lawyers in order 
that litigation concerning these instruments may, wher- 
ever possible, be prevented. 


“Legal. suggestions for soldiers and sailors and their 
dependents” is the title of a useful booklet being dis- 
tributed with the compliments of the Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago. 


An automobile bank behind the European battle line 
is the latest trust company service conducted by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


PRESIDENT 
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A recent amendment to the banking law of the state 
of New York, referred to below, has been commented on 
by Hon. Paul M. Warburg, Vice-governor of the Federal 
Reserve board. The amendment in question reads as 
follows: 


Bankers’ acceptances and bills of exchange of the 
kind and maturities made eligible by law for rediscount 
with Federal reserve banks, provided the same are ac- 
cepted by a bank, national banking association or trust 
company, incorporated under the laws of the state of New 
York or under the laws of the United States and having 
its principal place of business in the state of New York. 
Not more than 20 per centum of the assets of any savings 
bank less the amount of the available fund held pursuant 
to the provisions of section 251 of this chapter, shall be 
inenaiol in such acceptances. The aggregate amount of 
the liability of any bank, national banking association or 
trust company to any savings bank for acceptances held 
by such savings bank and deposits made with it shall not 
exceed 25 per centum of the paid-up capital and surplus 
of such bank, national banking association or trust com- 
pany and not more than 5 per centum of the aggregate 
amount credited to the depositors of any savings bank 
shall be invested in the acceptances or deposited with a 
bank, national banking association or trust company of 
which a trustee of such savings bank is a director. 


Mr. Warburg’s comment was: 


“My attention has been drawn to the fact that my 
favorably commenting upon the laws of California, Con- 
necticut and Michigan might be construed as an approval 
on my part of the somewhat rigid limits contained in 
those laws as to the total amount in bankers’ acceptances 
that savings banks may invest in. 

As you remember, I stated in my letter that according 
to my opinion the restrictions as to bankers’ acceptances 
in those laws appeared to be too rigid. 

I am glad to learn that in the state of New York 
there is being introduced an amendment to the banking 
act providing for the following limits: 


1. Aggregate of acceptances held by the savings 
bank must not exceed an amount equal to 20 per cent. of 
its assets, less available fund. 

2. Liability of accepting bank to savings bank, in- 
cluding liability for deposits carried with accepting bank 
must not exceed 25 per cent. of capital and surplus of 
bank. 

3. If trustee of savings bank is a director of accept- 
ing bank, liability to savings bank of accepting bank 
including deposit liability must not exceed an amount 
equal to 5 per cent. of deposits of savings bank. 


These limits appear to be sufficiently liberal, and at 

the same time conservative. 
the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association is aware of any legislation that is 
contemplated in other states of the Union, it might pos- 
sibly be well to correct any misunderstanding that may 
have been caused by my earlier letter. I think it is very 


important that these limitations upon purchases of ac- 
— by savings banks should not be too narrowly 
rawn. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTMENT IN LIQUID 
SECURITIES GIVEN NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS 


Of course, it is entirely a matter of theory as to 
what should be the actual percentage of assets invested 
in bankers’ acceptances. N. F. Hawley, treasurer of the 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank of Minneapolis, re- 
cently stated: 


“In reference to the subject of greater liquidity of 
assets of mutual savings banks, I think that necessity 
is going to be the greater instructor to the officers of 
such banks. I have long favored the policy on the part 
of mutual banks that would add short time securities to 
their resources.” 


Although state legislatures may pass laws, the diffi- 
culty presented in extending the policy of investing a cer- 
tain proportion of the funds in liquid securities is one 
that should be brought to the attention of the banker as 
an individual. Again Mr. Hawley refers to such a plan: 
“I think that a plan of education should be adopted. 
I think before doing so, however, a definite agreement 
should be had as to just what kind of paper and what 
percentage of such paper you would seek to have mutual 
savings banks purchase and what is the proper legisla- 
tion to be enacted. On the one hand it should be 
liberal enough not only to enable mutual savings banks 
to comply with the Federal Reserve Act, but also to 
greatly improve the liquidity of their assets, whether 
they take advantage of the Federal Reserve Act or not. 

“Most mutual savings banks are not at all familiar 
with short time paper. It will be necessary in each bank 
that some one be familiarized with such paper and how, 
where and when to purchase it, etc. I therefore think that 
in addition to the mere matter of legislation definite and 
concrete suggestions should be made to mutual savings 
banks as to how they could safely start upon the new 
enterprise. Commercial banks with their experience and 
methods should be able to give suggestions readily, but 
their methods must be tempered to harmonize with the 
conditions of mutual savings banks.” 


It is sometimes difficult to successfully urge savings 
bankers as a class to invest in a new character of security, 
particularly when for years past their method of invest- 
ment has met with no change. Conviction created by cus- 
tom stands as a barrier. Take the two states of Massa- 
chusetts and New York for example, which are the lead- 
ing mutual savings bank states, Massachusetts having 
had in 1895, 41.45 per cent. of its assets in mortgage 
loans, while the percentage of New York was 42.17 per 
cent., and in 1916 the mortgage loans in Massachusetts 
totaled 48.58 per cent., while those in New York totaled 
51 per cent. On the other hand the bond investments 
of Massachusetts banks totaled 33.68 per cent. in 1895 and 
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in 1916, 34.28 per cent., while those in New York in 1895 
totaled 48.16 per cent., and in 1916 dropped to 39.22 per 
cent. Of course, the Massachusetts banks had a fair pro- 
portion of their assets in personal security loans which in- 
sured a degree of cash availability. These various com- 
parisons may be interesting to place in tabular form. A 
study of them may be convincing to show the character 
of the securities in which mutual savings banks have 
been investing for a period of over twenty-five years: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
RESOURCES. 
Personal 
Mortgage Stocks Collater- Security 
Year Loans & Bonds al Notes Loans 
1895 41.45% 33.68% 93% 19.24% 
1900 41.50% 32.93% 88% 19.90% 
1905 40.46% 35.10% 55% 19.80% 
1910 44.64% 35.49% none 16.64% 
1915 48.88% 32.91% none 14.52% 
1916 48.58% 34.28% none 13.85% 
Av’r’ge 44.25% 34.06% -79% 17.84% 
Cash on 
Banking Real Hand and Other 
Year House Estate in Banks Assets 
1895 82% .3387% 8.40% 15% 
1900 -717% 57% 3.29% 16% 
1905 96% 55% 2.46% 12% 
1910 88% .25% 2.06% .04% 
1915 -79% .24% 2.64% 02% 
1916 -76% .21% 2.30% 02% 
Av. 83% 36% 2.69% 08% 
LIABILITIES. 
Year Deposit Other Liabilities Surplus 
1895 94.2% 1.95% 3.85% 
1900 94.07% 1.78% 4.15% 
1905 93.66% 2.09% 4.25% 
1910 93.12% 2.58% 4.35% 
1915 92.34% 3.29% 4.37% 
1916 92.47% 3.07% 4.46% 
Average 93.29% 2.45% 4.24% 
NEW YORK 
RESOURCES 
Mortgage Promissory Banking Real 
oans Bonds Notes House Estate 
1895 42.17% 48.16% 11% 1.37% .29% 
1900 40.90% 49.43% 19% 1.23% 38% 
1905 44.88% 47.16% 29% -15% -24% 
1910 50.39% 41.54% 06% 1.01% 12% 
1915 52.83% 87.42% 009% 1.001% 
1916 51. % 39.22% 08% 89% 6 % 
1917 51.4 % 39.1 % 04% 87% -72% 
Av. 47.55% 43.11% 111% 1.017% 43% 
Total Col- 
Cash on Cash on lectible All Other 
Deposit Hand Interest Assets 
1895 5.54% 1.24% 1.12% 
1900 5.9 % 97% .99% .06% 
1905 4.95% 61% 1.09% .038% 
1910 5.08% 702% 1.108% 045% 
1915 6.2 % % 1.14% .04% 
1916 6.46% 6 % 1.14% .01% 
1917 5.8 % 68% 1,15% 14% 
Average 5.69% 783% 1.108% 206% 
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LIABILITIES 

Deposits Other Liabilities Surplus 

1895 87.5 % 05% 12.45% 
1900 88.88% 05% 11.07% 
1905 90.97% 9 % 
1910 90.97% 03% 9% % 
1915 92.15% 7.814% 
1916 91.3 % 8.67% 
1917 91.7 % 4% 79 % 
Average 90.49% 089% 9.42% 


The further comparison of the averages since 1895 
of the two states may be enlightening: 


RESOURCES 
MASSACHUSETTS NEw YORK 
Mortgage Loans........... 44.25% 47.65% 
‘oll. Notes 7 
Personal Security Loans.... 17.34% none 
Total Collectible Interest.... none 1.103% 
Banking House............ 63% 1.017% 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 2.49% 6.433% 
100.00% 100.00% 
LIABILITIES 
MASSACHUSETTS NEw YORK 
Other Liabilities........... 2.45% 
100.00% 100.00% 


It will be noted that the only change apparently 
made was in the shifting of a certain proportion of the 
funds from those invested in bonds to those invested in 
mortgage loans. Between 1895 and 1917 more than 9 
per cent. of the bond investments of New York banks 
was shifted into the mortgage loan account, while in the 
case of Massachusetts but 6 per cent. of the funds in 
personal security loans were shifted into mortgage loans, 
and approximately 1 per cent. of the bond investment ac- 
count was shifted into the mortgage loan account. The 
obvious reason for this was the greater return and more 
income. While this is advantageous, yet the present con- 
dition of the country as it affects savings banks may 
emphasize the need for an investment security that is 
readily liquidated. Of the total amount of $4,500,000,000 
of the assets of 622 savings banks, 49 per cent. is in mort- 
gage loans and personal security loans, while 43 per cent. 
is in stocks and bonds. There is no desire to deprecate 
the mortgage loan or bond investment. It is necessary, 
but there is a certain proportion that may be deducted 
from either one of these two investments, or both, which is 
valuable for reinvestment in bankers’ acceptances, and 
even commercial paper of the kind and character accept- 
able for rediscount at the Federal reserve bank. A study 
of these figures, taken with the necessity arising under 
the present condition of the country, will give evidence 
of the problem and its probable solution. 


M. W. H. 
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Recently a questionnaire was sent to a selected list 
of 800 savings banks of the country, containing the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. Are you in accord with the objects as caupeiahied 
in our “Confidential” Bulletin relative to the investment of 
a certain proportion of savings funds in short maturities? 

2. What has been the effect on your institution of the 
last two Liberty loans and the War Savings campaign? 

3. Do you maintain a separate department for the 
sale of Liberty bonds and War Savings stamps? Please 
describe it and kindly send copies of all forms that you 
use in connection therewith. 

4. Do you accept for safekeeping the Liberty bonds 
of depositors and have you a separate department for such 
purpose? Will you please let us have the forms and de- 
scription of the system you have in operation? 

5. What is the amount of Liberty bonds you have 
on hand? 

6. What is the amount of War Savings stamps and 
Thrift stamps you have sold to date? 

7. (a) What is the amount of the excess of with- 
drawals over deposits since January 1, 1918? 

(b) Or deposits over withdrawals? 


8. Judging from the demands of depositors made 
upon you since war was declared, do you believe that the 
condition of your institution will require you to secure 
accommodation from correspondent banks? 

9. (a) In case there is heavy withdrawal of the 
funds you lack as the result of war financing, what re- 
course would you suggest? 
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(b) Would you propose that the banks call upon 
the War Finance Corporation? 

(c) What is you judgment as to whether or not the 
banks universally will borrow funds from such source? 


10. Do you wish us to specially advise you as to any 
situation arising that would tend to affect savings in- 
stitutions? 

The results were very gratifying. Sixty per cent. of 
those communicated with responded. Out of a total of 
approximately $5,000,000,000 in resources of the banks 
approached, $3,405,000,000 were represented by the banks 
that answered. Four hundred and eighty banks reported 
$69,509,428 in Liberty bonds held by them, and that they 
had sold $2,073,258 in War Savings stamps. Two hundred 
and twenty-six banks reported excess withdrawals over 
deposits since January 1, 1918, amounting to $25,187,470. 
Two hundred and eighteen banks reported excess deposits 
over withdrawals since January 1, 1918, as $23,791,921. 
Thirty-six banks reported deposits as remaining station- 
ary. However, the net excess of withdrawals over de- 
posits of the four hundred and eighty banks amounts to 
only $1,395,549, or but one-twenty-fifth of per cent. of 
the total assets. This is hardly an appreciable part, par- 
ticularly when we come to consider that interest, at a 
little less than 4 per cent. on the average, constituting 
dividends to depositors, amounts to an addition to assets 
of $40,000,000. The savings banks obviously are increas- 
ing their resources and are maintaining at normal their 
withdrawals. A full report of this questionnaire will ap- 
pear in next month’s issue of the JOURNAL. Most every 
state was heard from, which will give an excellent sur- 
vey of the present situation as it applies to savings banks. 
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holders rity holders 


and secu! ity o do not appear a a the books of 


(If there are none, so state.) None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders. 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
the name of the 

knowledge ond belief as to the ct 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
believe a any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 


and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
neces and conditions under which stock- 
than that of a 


bens fide owner; and this t has no 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 
5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this "publication sold or distributed, Sue 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above i8........ oo 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 
(Signed) ARTHUR D. WELTON. 
(Signature of Editor.) 
Sworn te and subscribed before me this 20th day of March, 1918. 
(smat.] (Signed) HERRICK J. 


Form 3526.—Ed. 1916. 


Notary Public, Bronx County. 61. 
Certificate filed in New York County, No. 433, “New York. 
(My commission expires March 80, 1919.) 
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CLEARING HOUSE SEC 


OFFICERS OF THE CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
JOHN McHUGH, Vice-President Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 
New York, N, Y 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
STODDARD JESS, President First National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
a B. McADAMS, Vice-President Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 


SECRETARY 


s JEROME THRALLS, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


MONTHLY CLEARINGS 


County Organization Plan in Illinois 


A special committee of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion, of which Wayne Hummer of La Salle is chairman, 
has worked out a plan for county federations of banks in 
that state. 

It contemplates that the county organization shall be 
a medium through which questions of mutual interest 
and problems that vitally concern the banks of the county 
may be discussed, handled, and acted upon with uni- 
formity. It provides: 

(a) that only banks and trust companies in the 
county shall be eligible for membership; 

(b) that the officers shall be a chairman, vice-chair- 
man and secretary-treasurer; 

(c) that the officers and two others elected by the 
membership shall constitute an advisory board which 
shall be the controlling power and to which all questions 
will be referred for consideration; the advisory board will 
pass its recommendations on to the membership; 

(d) that the organization shall hold two regular 
meetings each year, one in the fall, the other in the 
spring; also, such other meetings as conditions may 
require. 

There never was a time when there was greater need 
for close co-operation among banks than at the present, 
and it is hoped that the banks in states where the county 
organization idea has not been considered, will follow the 
lead of Illinois. 

The following are subjects on which banks can co- 
operate to great advantage to themselves and to the 
public, provided the state laws permit: 

1. Exchanging credit information on customers who 
patronize two or more banks, or who seek to change their 
banking connections. 

2. Fixing a per month service charge to apply 
against all patrons whose daily average balance runs 
less than $100. 

3. Fixing a uniform scale of charges for present- 
ing and collecting drafts and notes. 


4, Arranging to pro-rate all deposits of public funds 
—this for the safety of the banks and the public. 

5. Fixing a maximum rate of interest on balances, 
time and savings deposits. 

6. Fixing a minimum per transaction or per thous- 
and dollars for handling matters in escrow. 

7. Arranging a plan for assisting in the War Savings 
campaign, the Liberty Loan campaign, and other war 
activities. 

8. Requiring annual statements from customers hav- 
ing lines of $1,000 or more, and encouraging the taking 
of statements from all borrowers. 


9. Fixing a minimum rental on safe deposit boxes. 


10. Fixing business hours and enforcing the ob- 
servance of holidays. 


11. Submitting to a special committee monthly, a 
list. of all past due paper and over drafts. 

12. Arranging for all requests for donations of over 
$15, to be referred to a special committee. 

The Secretary of the Clearing House Section will be 
glad to furnish tentative articles of association and other 
information to any one who desires to undertake to organ- 
ize a clearing house or county bankers’ association. 


Business Forces Modernization of Banks 


The volume and number of transactions to be handled 
in the average bank have increased at a tremendous rate 
during the past year. Liberty bond subscriptions alone 
have brought in hundreds, in many instances thousands, 
of new accounts. A great army of the most highly trained 
and expert young bank men have answered the nation’s 
call and are on their way to fight for human freedom and 
independence. They have been replaced by inexperienced 
girls and young women who though rapidly adjusting 
themselves to their new calling, will not for many months, 
if ever, be able to handle the amount of work that was 
turned out by the men they succeed. Facing an ever- 
increasing volume of business, and with inexperienced 
help—what can the banks do? There is but one way out, 
and that is to make a careful survey of every department, 
introduce labor saving devices, cut out duplications in the 
handling of the items, and make every movement of the 
head and hands of every clerk count for something. In 
some cases consolidations of departments may be ad- 
visable; in others the creation of new departments may be 
necessary; short, simple and concise records usually prove 
the most satisfactory. A few dollars spent for extra 
printing often saves many dollars in time and labor. It 
is certain that the situation can be met only through the 


use of the’ most highly developed and efficient methods. 


A committee of practical bankers and expert system- 
atizers after several months’ careful study prepared a 
treatise on bank accounting and over three hundred sug- 
gested forms for the use of state and national banks. 
These have been put into book form and will be of real 
value to any banker who contemplates making changes 
in the general scheme of books, records and forms used in 
his bank. 

The book is a morocco bound affair, and may be ob- 
tained at actual cost of $5 by sending your order to the 
Secretary of the Clearing House Section, No. 5 Nassau 
Street, New York city. 
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Transit Numbers, Like Names, Stick for Life 


The success of any system in bank work depends 
largely upon the care with which it is instituted and fol- 
lowed up. 

When the Universal Numerical System was put into 
operation, every kind of calamity was predicted for it. 
May 2 will mark its seventh anniversary. Have the 
predictions come true? Far from it; instead, the system 
has grown by leaps and bounds. Practically all checks 
and drafts bear the transit numbers of the banks upon 
which drawn, by which drawn, and by which endorsed. 
The system is used in the transit, clearing house, and 
bookkeeping departments of every up-to-date bank and 
trust company in America. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been saved annually, and the handling of 
checks and drafts has been greatly expedited through 
its use. In order that this system may endure, certain 
rules must be observed. One is that of the proper assign- 
ment of numbers; another is that a number once assigned 
and published in the official Key shall not be changed; 
under the system the numbers can be assigned only by 
the Clearing House Section of the American Bankers 
Association, or its official numbering agents, at present 
Rand, McNally & Company of Chicago. 


In certain cities clearing house numbers have been 
used in connection with the system, but in case should 
any new bank or trust company assume that its local 
clearing house number and its transit number will be 
the same. Clearing houses have in some instances 
changed the clearing house numbers of their members, 
and the members have assumed that their transit num- 
bers automatically changed to conform, but such is not 
the case; a transit number, like a man’s name, sticks for 
life. Clearing house managers should instruct newly 
organized banks and trust companies to apply to the 
Clearing House Section, or to Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany of Chicago, for their transit numbers. 


The following rules will apply in cases of changes 
in title and consolidations: 


a. Where a bank changes its name only, it will 
retain its original number. 

b. Where two or more banks consolidate under the 
name of one of the consolidating banks, the transit num- 
ber of that bank will be assigned to the new institution. 

c. Where two or more banks consolidate under a 
new name, the lower or lowest number of the consolidat- 
ing banks will be assigned to the new bank. 


The No Protest Symbol Plan 


The No Protest Symbol Plan provides for the use of 
a $20 minimum. More than ten thousand banks and 
trust companies are using it. If you have not adopted 
this plan your neighbors will be pleased if you will 
adopt it at once. Under the plan instructions are auto- 
matically conveyed through any number of hands to the 
final paying bank, and many disputes, claims and other 
troubles are obviated. 

The plan can be instituted at a cost of not to exceed 
$1. Additional information (free), and the necessary 
stamps for installing it will be furnished at actual cost 
by the Secretary of the Clearing House Section, No. 5 
Nassau Street, New York City. 
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Numbers Better Than Names 


The use of the Universal Numerical System is netting 
the banks of America a saving of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually in labor, time and expense. In can 
be used to advantage in bookkeeping, transit, clearing 
house, and various other departments of any bank or 
trust company. Under this plan a perfect record of ten 
checks may be had by the entry of fifty figures, while 
under the old system seventy words or three hundred and 
fifty letters would need be entered. Clerks are at a 
premium—their time should be conserved. The Universal 
Numerical System will do it. By having your numbers 
printed on your checks and drafts,.and incorporated in 
your endorsing stamp you will be co-operating with your 
neighbors and assisting in making this system 100 per 
cent. efficient. The Key to the System contains a full ex- 
planation of the plan, and two lists of the banks and 
trust companies of America—one list gives the banks 
alphabetically arranged with reference to states, towns, 
etc., together with the numbers assigned to each; the 
other gives them in numerical order, so if you have the 
name of any bank you can readily ascertain its number, 
or if you have its number you can readily ascertain its 
name. 

The cost of the Key is $1.50. It may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Clearing House Section, No. 5 
Nassau Street, New York City, or from Rand, McNally 
& Company of Chicago, IIl. 


Los: Angeles Clearing House Expands 


The Los Angeles Clearing House Association is pre- 
paring to inaugurate a system for clearing “Go Backs” 
(return items), and a plan for settling balances through 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. Full report 
on these features will be contained in next month’s 
JOURNAL. 


Increased Need for Clearing House Statistics 


When the reconstruction period comes there will be 
urgent need for statistics covering business activities dur- 
ing the war and prior thereto. The future can best be 
forecasted only when the experiences of the past are taken 
into consideration. Total bank transactions are the figures 
that most nearly represent the actual business that is 
transacted in any community. From 95 to 96 per cent. 
of all business done in this country is transacted through 
the means of checks and drafts. Total bank transactions 
include all such items—they represent the grand total of 
all debits against the accounts covering individual bank, 
general and savings deposits, also certificates of deposits 
and cashier’s checks paid. Bank clearings are usually re- 
garded as a very valuable barometer of business activity 
and development but since they do not include checks de- 
posited in. or presented for payment direct to the banks 
on which drawn and include many duplications in the way 
of clearing house managers’ checks, due bills, etc., they are 
not nearly so reliable as are total bank transactions. 

Bradstreets recently announced that they would dis- 
continue the publication of total bank transactions as well 
as the bank clearings except for a few cities. Their reason 
was that they were unable to get prompt reports because 
of congestion in the telegraph lines and delays in the 
mail. Bradstreets will doubtless resume publication of 
these figures when normal service is assured. In the 
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meantime every clearing house is respectfully urged to 
continue to send to the Clearing House Section the total 
bank clearings for each week and for each month; also 
to report the total bank transactions. The Section will 
compile and publish these figures in this JouRNAL—other 
bank and trade journals generally want this information 
and will give space to it. 

The compilation of total bank transactions can be 
so systematized as to make it almost an automatic detail; 
the figures are of tremendous value to the officers of any 
bank and when combined, are of great value to the com- 
munity and to the entire business public. 

If your clearing house association is not compiling the 
total bank transactions for your city, and you will com- 
municate with the secretary of the Clearing House Sec- 
tion, he will gladly give you full information and the 
necessary forms with which to inaugurate the plan. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CLEARINGS AND 
TOTAL BANK TRANSACTIONS FOR 
QUARTER, 1918 
(JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH) 

(See page 602 of February JouRNAL for figures for fourth 

quarter of 1917) 
Clearings 


$592,076,000 
29,046,000 
598,315,000 


Total Bank 
Transactions 


$702,469,000 
167,924,000 
1,900,416,000 


Clearing House Association 


Atlanta, Ga 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 


Clearing House Association 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 
Fort Wayne, Ind 


Grand Rapids, Mich... 


Hartford, Conn 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Louisville, Ky 
Memphis, Tenn 


Minneapolis, Minn.... 


New Orleans, La 
Oakland, Cal 
Omaha, 
Portland, Me 
Providence, R. I 
Richmond, Va 
Sacramento, Cal 


San Francisco, Cal.... 


St. Joseph, Mo 
Scranton, Pa 


Seattle, Wash......... 


South Bend, Ind 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
Stockton, Cal 
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Clearings 
129,689,000 
627,129,000 

16,771,000 
59,726,000 
98,092,000 
181,983,000 
2,548,873,000 
369,750,000 
297,453,000 
175,923,000 
407,873,000 
712,167,000 
73,007,000 
684,878,000 
30,410,000 
145,212,000 
524,362,000 
44,248,000 
1,236,371,000 
249,071,000 
46,973,000 
361,769,000 
13,071,000 
96,030,000 
46,240,000 
26,415,000 
50,589,000 
33,648,000 
98,067,000 
6,231,000 


10,611,458,000 
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Total Bank 
Transactions 


536,179,000 
1,533,792,000 
123,741,000 
141,242,000 
218,131,000 
577,187,000 
3,262,750,000 
752,894,000 
980,058,000 
882,284,000 
1,881,159,000 
1;223,872,000 
146,715,000 


103,228,000 
354,957,000 
1,044,147,000 
223,106,000 
2,638,960,000 
1,173,490,000 
143,551,000 
703,120,000 
34,945,000 
206,704,000 
139,574,000 
55,278,000 
137,059,000 
112,294,000 
91,724,000 
22,362,000 


22,215,312,000 


Note: Houston, Omaha and Toledo figures not complete—hence omitted. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENTS OF COUNTRY CLEARING HOUSES 


QUARTER—ENDING MARCH 831, 1918 
(See page 602 February JOURNAL for statement for fourth Quarter 1917) 


No. banks 
using the 
Country 


Number of (a) Operating cost 
letters sent per Check 
out daily (b) Operating cost 
(Average) per $1,000 


1,000 (a)' .01 
(Approx.) (b) .15 
(a) 


Number of Number of 

t towns upon banks upon 
Clearing which Checks which Checks 

Volume of Checks Dept. are handled are handled 


$ 82,731,175.03 6 800 1,200 
(Exact) (Approx.) (Approx.) 


Number of Checks 
Handled 


1,300,000 
(Approximately) 
Note 


Clearing House 


Atlanta (Approx) 


Baltimore 
Detroit 358,951 
842,981 
836,000 
498,590 
2,069,909 


160,498 


25,937,545. 40 
46,093,196 .43 
25,307,174.00 
24,840,494. 32 
353,835,600. 86 
5,536,898 .18 


Kansas City 
Louisville 
Nashville 

New York City 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis 


No report 
981,895 
1,461,578 


59,593,742 .00 
71,236,244.94 15 


1,300 


2,070 3,300 


TOTAL 8,510,402 $695,112,071.16 111 10,279 17,321 


Note. Re. Baltimore—Taken over by the Baltimore Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 
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Tacoma, Wash... 
Trenteti, IN. 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 
(b) .039 
Pe 5 320 588 130 (a) .0252 
(b) .073 
950 773 (a) .0069 
(b) .114 
P| 1,850 (a) .0085 
(b) .174 
7,388 
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FACTS ABOUT THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


Bankers and business people generally are beginning 
to recognize the trade acceptance as an instrument which 
if rightfully used will be a means of greatly improving 
the credit system and strengthening the financial position 
of the entire country. It will not make a bad debt good, 
but it will put vitality into many commercial transactions 
which under the open book account system are a drag 
and a dead weight to the credit and financial system. In 
other words, the trade acceptance is to many trade trans- 
actions what army discipline is to the rookies. It puts 
them into shape to respond when called for service. 

There are many merchants who pay promptly at 
maturity notes for money borrowed from their local banks 
and who would not default on any written obligation, but 
who will regularly let their thirty-day open account 
purchases run from sixty to ninety days before paying up. 
This leads to careless, slipshod practices, often to over- 
buying and stocking up with goods that cannot be moved 
in accordance with the terms of sale. Sometimes it leads 
to complete ruin. Whereas, should the same merchants 
sign trade acceptances they would be more careful in 
their buying. They would purchase only such goods as 
they were certain that they would be able to move before 
the maturity of the acceptances. 

A collecting agent who holds a written acknowledg- 
ment of the purchase, receipt and promise to pay for a 
certain bill of goods stands a better show of getting his 
money than does the agent who merely holds a memor- 
andum stating that a certain bill of goods was sold at a 
certain time to be paid for on a certain date. 

No doubt 90 per cent. of the merchants who borrow 
from banks would pay their obligations were the written 
evidences of their indebtedness destroyed, but where is 
there a banker who would follow the practice of consign- 
ing money or credit to his merchant customers without 
taking some form of acknowledgment and promise to 
repay? 

The real mission of the trade acceptance is to whip 
business into safer and better form. One result will be 
that an equal amount of capital will do a greater amount 
of service. The open account, even though perfectly good 
as such, cannot serve as the basis of currency issue. Put 
the same account into the form of a trade acceptance and 
it will serve as a basis of currency issue. 

Like the rookie, the good open account has the essen- 
tials of a fighting unit, but must be whipped into form 
before it can do service in the first line. 

The fact that trade acceptances are superior to open 
book accounts does not mean that they can be negotiated 
in unlimited volume by the holder. Where the acceptors 
are names unknown to the banker, the banker will depend 
entirely upon the offerer and will limit the volume ac- 
cordingly—just the same as if application were made for 


a regular loan. The use of the trade acceptance will 
make collections more certain but will not reduce the 
responsibility of the credit man either in the bank or in 
the business house. 

The following bankers associations have scheduled 
the trade acceptance as a headline topic for their forth- 
coming annual conventions: Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas. 

Some of the problems that confront the banker with 
the advent and development of the trade acceptance are: 

1. That of devising the most economical and efficient 
method for handling such items within the banks. 

2. The establishment of a fair and equitable sched- 
ule of rates to cover the service, exchange and collection 
expense involved in handling such items. 

3. The development of a wide and comprehensive 
market. 

4. The establishment of the custom of allowing a 
preferential rate on prime trade acceptances. 

Problem No. 1 is now being considered by special 
committees of practical bankers in the Federal reserve 
bank and the Federal reserve branch bank cities. It is 
hoped that the results of their efforts will be ready for 
publication at an early date. 

Problem No. 2 is receiving the consideration of the 
committees that are working on No. 1, and it is believed 
that a schedule of charges will be worked out that will be 
satisfactory to all interests. 

The use of the trade acceptance will transfer a large 
amount of detail work from the office of the seller to the 
bank but through the concentration of this work econ- 
omies can be effected. The banks should receive fair 
compensation for the additional work. 

Problem No. 3. The development of a wide market 
for trade acceptances is being partially solved by the 
establishment of three big banking houses in New York 
city which will deal in acceptances both foreign and 
domestic and will devote their energies largely to the de- 
velopment of foreign trade and to a discount business. 
Many of the commercial banks throughout the country 


buy paper at different seasons of the year. These insti- 
tutions will soon turn their attention to the trade accept- 
ance, in fact some of them have already done so. Further, 
the savings banks promise a good field in which to market 
the trade acceptance. . Efforts are now being made to 


. get amendments to the laws of certain states which will 


permit the savings banks to invest in prime trade accept- 
ances. 

Problem No. 4 is one that time and experience alone 
can settle, but since prime trade acceptances have a spe- 
cial place in our financial system, are accorded a prefer- 
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ential rate by the Federal reserve banks, and may be used 
as a basis of currency issue they will command special 
rates. Every banker should give this feature immediate 
careful thought and consideration. 

The many economic advantages of the trade accept- 
ance will appeal to the banker and in due course he will 
accord the merchant, manufacturer and jobber preferen- 
tial rates on prime acceptances. 

The latest available statistics show that over 3,500 
firms representing practically every line of industry in 
America are using the trade acceptance with results that 
are entirely satisfactory. A conference of prominent 
eastern and New England bankers will be held in New 
York city May 4, 1918, for the purpose of undertaking to 
bring about an arrangement for substituting the trade 
acceptance for the present method of financing the move- 
ment of cotton. 

A special committee of the National Bank Section 
is devoting its attention to the trade acceptance. This 
committee will appreciate your sending to the Secretary 
of the National Bank Section any suggestion that may 
come to your mind which you believe will be helpful in 
developing the trade acceptance along the right lines. 


Dry Goods Assn. Endorses Trade Acceptance 


Following an address by Oliver J. Sands, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National-Bank Section, the Southern Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association in convention at Néw Orleans, 
April 9, 1918, passed a resolution endorsing the use of 
the trade acceptance in the dry goods line. 


Stamp Tax Waived on Certain Notes 


Provision is included in the War Finance Corpora- 
tion Bill which became a law April 5, 1918, that the 
stamp tax shall not be required upon any promissory note 
secured by the pledge of bonds or obligations of the 
United States issued since April 24, 1917, or secured by 
the pledge of a promissory note in turn secured by a 
pledge of such bonds or obligations, provided further that 


The Bankers Encyclopedia Company has issued 
under the title “Annuities and Amortization Tables,” a 
book by Pierre Zaldari, that is characterized as “the prod- 


uct of over twenty years of active experience in interna- 


tional finance in several countries, and of several years of 
patient, careful computation.” It is stated in an intro- 
ductory note by Prof. Charles C. Grove, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, that in this small volume are given the 104, with 
a clear-cut expqsition of the solution of each, that cover 
the whole range of type problems that arise in finance. 
The tables given are adequate to the solution of each 
of these problems by a single multiplication and they are 
more minute in that the interest rates vary from one- 
quarter of 1 per cent. to 10 per cent. by as little as one- 
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the par value of such bonds or obligations shall equal the 
amount of such note. 


Growth and Strength of National Banks 


The national banking system has evidenced marvelous 
strength and efficiency in handling the tremendous bur- 
dens that have been placed upon it on account of 
America’s participation in the war. The first and second 
Liberty loans, while the biggest financial operations in 
the history of the nation, were carried through success- 
fully without creating the slightest flurry or derange- 
ment of the money market. During the year ending 
March 4, 1918, the resources of the National Banks in- 
creased 12/1» per cent.,.or $2,035,789,000. The resources 
on that date amounted to $18,014,911,000. 


Free Vault Space for Liberty Bonds 


A number of national banks are offering the free 
use of safe deposit boxes to their patrons and others in 
order to encourage the sale of Liberty bonds. The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from a letter sent by a New York 
bank to its depositors: “As a means of facilitating the 
sale of the third Liberty Loan bonds, we have decided to 
tender our services for safe keeping, free of charge, to 
purchasers of such bonds who have no other safe-keeping 
facilities. Our desire is to relieve the situation in which 


some subscribers find themselves of having no convenient 
and safe place in which to keep the bonds after they are 
purchased.” 


Legislation Affecting National Banks 


A number of bills have been introduced in the House 
and Senate amending the National Bank and Federal 
Reserve Acts. A full report of these measures will be 
found in the Legal Department of this Journal. Please 


communicate your views regarding any of these measures 
in which you are interested to the Secretary of the 
National Bank Section. 


eighth per cent. and the periods go up to 100 years. 

The chapters and tables are designated as “Compound 
Interest,” “Compound Discount,” “Annuities,” “Loans Is- 
sued at Par,” “Loans Issued at a Different Rate than Par 
and Redeemed at Par,” “Loans Redeemed at Par,” “Loans 
Redeemed at Par with Premiums or Prizes,” “The Deter- 
mination of the Income Rate of an Investment when the 
Bond or Obligation is Bought at a Fixed Price,” “Pari- 
ties by the Real Rate of Interest,” “Farm Loans” and 
the methods of making amortization tables. 

The tables are in a large type and the methods use in 
the solution of the various problems are described in simple 
terms. The book is in a size and form most convenient 


for use. 
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J. W. BUTLER, President te Guaranty State Bank, Clifton, 
exas. 


SECRETARY 
GEORGE E. ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


In our judgment, the best way state banks can de- 
velop and demonstrate their usefulness at this time is in 
aiding the government to raise funds to carry on the war. 

_ (1) By the purchase of United States Certificates 
of Indebtedness. 

(2) By the purchase and sale to customers of Liberty 
Loan Bonds. 

(3) By the purchase and sale of Thrift and War 
Savings Stamps. 

In this the banks will not only be performing a 
patriotic service, but will be teaching lessons of thrift and 
investment to many people who have not, heretofore, 
known its meaning. 


Our state banks in Texas number nearly 900 and are 
doing over 40 per cent. of the banking business of the 
state, notwithstanding the fact that the state banking 
system has only been in existence about twelve years and 
many of our national banks were organized during the 


Banks differ little from other statutory institutions 
in principle and business method. The usefulness of any 
bank is measured by the policy of its directors and officers 
toward the industrial and social condition of the com- 
munity of its location. One of the most important qualifi- 
cations of a bank directorate is to be thoroughly familiar 
with community possibilities and to contribute safely to 
their development, thereby creating desirable business for 
the bank and performing a most worthy service for the 
vicinity. For instance the country bank must know the 
agricultural conditions and opportunities and bring itself 
close to them, the growth and stability of such rural en- 
terprises gradually adding strength and perpetuity to the 
bank—a sort of reciprocal service and augmentation. 

I am pleased to claim from four years’ close touch 
with the state banks of Arkansas that a much better 


STATE BANKS IN INDIANA 


By Auditor OTTO L. KLAUSS 


STATE BANKS IN TEXAS 


By Bank Commissioner CHARLES O. AUSTIN 


STATE BANKS IN ARKANSAS 


By Bank Commissioner JOHN M. DAVIS 


In Indiana the Second Liberty Loan was oversub- 
scribed seventeen million dollars, the credit for which, in 
a large measure, was due to the activity of the banks. 


An organization has been perfected for the Third 
Liberty Loan drive, and we venture to say that when the 
returns are all in it will again be shown that the banks of 
Indiana have done their full duty. 

The business of winning the war is receiving first con- 
sideration by the banks of this state, and profits are a 
secondary matter. Prosperity eventually comes to people 
that are deserving of it, and so it will come to banks that 
are deserving of it. 


years immediately following the civil war. State banks 
in Texas are performing the highest public service in 
rendering it possible for the farmers and stockmen of the 
rural communities to have convenient banking facilities 
upon which they may implicitly rely. 


understanding between them and the individuals of their 
respective communities obtains than has ever been so 
before; the banker has, in a way, become a farmer and 
industrial student, and vice versa; the banker most loyally 
supports the progress of the producer, the producer more 
frequently is to be found visiting with the banker than 
ever before. 

When the above condition obtains, the prosperity of 
the bank is assured, its necessarily increased volume of 
business properly directed can but result in increased 
earnings and larger possibilities. 

The growth in bona fide resources during four years 
in this state is approximately 130 per cent., and present 
outlook seems to warrant a belief and conclusion that 
such pace may continue. 


| 
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FORM OF REPORT REQUIRED FROM STATE BANK MEMBERS OF THE 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Form No. 105 
REPORT of condition of ‘The. 
RESERVE DISTRICT NO. 


(Enter charter number of bank here) 


RESOURCES. 


J Jeane = discounts, less rediscounts and other contingent liabilities shown in memorandum below. 
verdrafts. 

Customers’ liability account of acceptances, executed by this bank and now outstanding... 

. United States bonds (exclusive of $. of United States bonds borrowed)... 

United States certificates of indebtedness 

War-Savings Certificates and Thrift Stamps actually owned... 

Stock of Federal Reserve bank 

Other bonds, stocks, and securities... 

Banking house. 

Other real estate owned... 


wre 


. Exchanges for clearing house, also checks on banks in same pla 
. Outside checks and other cash items 


Items with Federal Reserve bank in process of collection (not available as reserve)._. 

Due from United States Treasurer. 
. Interest earned but not collected on notes and bills receivable not past due (see notice below 
. Other assets 


LIABILITIES. 


. Surplus fund 

. Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 

. Interest and discount collected or credited in advance, but not earned (see notice below)... 


Due to Federal Reserve bank (exclusive of deposits account Liberty bonds and Treasury certificates). 
. Due to banks and bankers 3 

. Demand deposits (including unpaid dividends and certified cashier’s or treasurer’s checks)._ 

. Time deposits. 

. United States deposits (special sco account Liberty bonds and 


TOTAL GROSS DEPOSITS. 


. Bills payable with Federal Reserve bank... 
Bills payable other than with F. R. bank, including obligations ‘for. money ‘borrowed, “other than rediscounts 
(a) Acceptances executed for customers. g 
(b) Acceptances executed to furnish dollar exchange........................ ® 


(c) Less acceptances of this bank purchased or discounted and included in Item 1._-~~~............. fiaies 


MEMORANDUM. 


Contingent liabilities (not included among loans and discounts): 
Rediscounts with Federal Reserve bank 
Rediscounts with other banks. 
Acceptances of other banks payable at future date guaranteed by this bank by indorsement or otherwise... 5 
Foreign bills of exchange or drafts sold with indorsement of this | 


Ty cannes seeweeeeseensensseuenenssguenegeress-tenemeneanenenss sencensemantecsnsncesesesecenecenscamensessmmerececeenceneey Of the above-named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, and 
(Cashier, Treasurer, or President.) 


that the SCHEDULES attached hereto and those on back of this report fully and correctly represent the true state of the several matters therein contained and set 
forth, to the best of my knowledge and belief. C . 
orrect.— Attest: 


Cashier, ‘Treasurer, or President. 


NoTEe.—This report must be sworn to by the Cashier, Treas- 
urer, or President (oaths made by other officer will not suffice), To be attested by not 
attested by not less than three Directors, and forwarded to thé less than three Directors : y 
Federal Reserve bank with the least possible delay (in no event later other than the officer Directors. 
than TEN days from receipt of call), as it is desired to complete the : h 
yammary of reports as soon as possible after a call has been verifying the report. 
issued. 


Place for official seal to be 


affixed by officer before whom 


acknowledged. Notary must not Sworn to and subscribed before me this......-...-..----.------ y of. 
be an officer or director of the and I hereby certify that I am not an officer or a director of ae "bank: 


NOTICE.—As it has been the custom of many banks to credit discount as collected directly to gets. and to credit profits with 


ss: 


accruing interest only after actual collection, it has been thought oe ppooer to give the banks a reasonable time to make the adjustments 
which will be required in order to report accurately Items 20 and 

Therefore, banks may exercise their discretion on this call as to including these Items 20 and 25 in this Report of Condition. Banks 
will, however, be segues to report these items correctly later on, when they shall have had a reasonable opportunity to adjust their 
books to show these items accurately. 


12. Due from banks and bankers...... 
| 
Do.uars. Crs. 
22 
26. ‘Amount reserved for taxes 
30 
| 


FORM OF REPORT REQUIRED FROM STATE BANK MEMBERS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM (Reverse Side) 


(1) LIABILITIES OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, AND ‘SHARES OWNED. 


| 
1 3 | 4 5 6 
Liability 
Liability | (individual 
Names of officers and directors Official title. | rector, | (individual || or firm) as || Checks and || Overdrafts. 
or firm) as || indorsers or || cash items. 
payers. || guarantors. 


| Chairman of Board 
Vice 
Cashier or Treasurer 

| Asst. Cashier or Treasurer| 


(2) LOANS EXCEEDING THE LIMIT Prescribed by State Law; also Balances due from non-member banks exceeding the 
limit prescribed by Section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act. Overdrafts, if any, must be classed with Loans. 


Due | Nature of col-| Enter full amount |! Due | Nature of col- | Enter full amount 
Name of borrower. date. | lateral, if any. of loan. Name of borrower. date. | lateral, if any. of loan. 


| 
i] 


@&) OBLIGATIONS REPRESENTING MONEY BORROWED. 


| 
| 2 3 | ‘ i” 5 
| Amount of bills re- | 
| ceivable rediscount- | 
| : Amount of Amount of notes ! ed for bank’s benefit | 
| Bills payable as (certificates of deposit) or securities sold || without recourse on ||Collateral pledged to 
shown by books. || issued for — ted with agreement to | bank but with in- || secure bills payable. || 
| | 


To whom issued. 
dorsement or other | 


repurchase. 
| guarantee of officer 
|| or director of bank. 


(4) LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. 
Bessa all Loans and Discounts on which Officers and Directors are Liable.) 


On demand, not secured by collateral 
(6) On demand, secured by Liberty Bonds and U. 8S. Treasury certificates of indebtedness 
(c) On demand, secured by other collateral 
(e) On time, secured by Liberty Bonds and U.S. Treasury certificates of indebtedness.......................-. 
(g) Secured by real estate mortgages or other real estate liens or deeds 
(hk) Acceptances of other banks discounted. 
(z) | Acceptances of this bank purchased or discounted (item 36 C.)_-n........ssece-ceeeesneesesenneeeeneneneeeeneeee 


Tora (this amount must agree with the total of Item (1), “‘Resources’’) 


i 
d || Actual 
|| shares of 
Rate of 
| Total loans. 


STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


PRESIDENT 


GEORGE D. BARTLETT, Secretary Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


FREDERICK H. COLBURN, Secretary California Bankers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


ROBERT E. WAIT, Secretary Arkansas Bankers Association, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


T. H. DICKSON, Secretary Misstestont Bankers Association, 
Vicksburg, 


SOUTHERN SECRETARIES CONFER 


The secretaries of several southern bankers associa- 
tions met April 9 at Atlanta, Ga., at the office of Secre- 
tary Haynes McFadden for the purpose of considering 
the advisability of perfecting an organization of secre- 
taries of bankers’ associations south of the Ohio River. 
The meeting had been called by Secretary McFadden at 
the suggestion of Secretary Bartlett of Wisconsin, who is 
president of the Secretaries Section this year. Owing 
to the commencement of the “drive” for the Third Liberty 
loan only the following secretaries were in attendance: 
Haynes McFadden of Georgia; Geo. R. DeSaussure of 
Florida; W. A. Philpott of Texas; Robt. E. Waite of Ar- 
kansas; F. M. Mayfield of Tennessee and Geo. D. Bartlett, 
president Secretaries Section. 

Many of the details of “office management” and other 
“shop talk” were discussed and much valuable information 
received by those present. The value of these conferences 
was evident to all in attendance. The “Southern States 
Secretaries Conference” was perfected by the election of 
Secretary DeSaussure as president and Secretary Philpott 
as secretary. Atlanta was selected as the place where the 
next conference will be held, the time being fixed in No- 
vember or December. All state bankers’ associations south 
of the Ohio River, not already affiliated with the Central 
States Conference, are to be invited to send delegates, 
not only their secretary but their president and vice-presi- 
dent as well. 

Secretary McFadden delightfully entertained the visit- 
ing secretaries and their ladies at a luncheon at the City 
Club during the conference. 


DICKSON BECOMES AN EX 


T. H. Dickson, secretary of the Mississippi Bankers 
Association, has formed a connection with the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York and will represent it in 
that section of the south, with headquarters at Vicksburg. 
Mr. Dickson has therefore resigned as secretary of the 
Mississippi Bankers Association. 


FLORIDA CONVENTION 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the Florida 
Bankers Association, held at Tampa, April 5 and 6, was 
unusually interesting and well attended. It was, of course, 
a war convention, and speeches and discussions dealt with 
various problems of the government and their solution. 
Speakers were Dr. Lincoln Hully, president of the asso- 
ciation; Doyle E. Carlton of Tampa, Braxton Beacham, 
Florida Federal Food Administrator; Dr. J. S. Mont- 
gomery, and others. 


President Hully’s address concerned the war—causes, 
events of the first year, and the bankers’ part in bringing 
it to a victorious conclusion. 

A Liberty Loan conference was held with Hollins N. 
Randolph, general counsel Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta, presiding. The meeting was an informal discussion 
of methods to make the third Liberty Loan a success. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Randolph, Haynes McFadden 
of Atlanta, vice-chairman Liberty Loan Executive Com- 
mittee, Sixth Federal Reserve District; J. A. Griffin, chair- 
man of Tampa zone; Hueling Davis and R. W. Mattox, 
field organizers. 

After Mr. Beacham’s address resolutions were 
adopted pledging the full support of the bankers to the 
state food administration. 

R. S. Hecht, vice-president Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, and president American Institute 
of Banking, was to have delivered an address on “The 
Trade Acceptance,” but as he was unable to attend, the 
paper was read by James H. Kepper. It demonstrated 
the trade acceptance as a credit system superior to the 
open-book account, dealing with its advantages to both 
wholesaler and retailer. A trade acceptance, it stated, 
which was defined as “a draft or bill of exchange drawn 
on the seller by the purchaser of goods sold and accepted 
by such purchaser,” would prevent the buyer from using 
the seller as his involuntary banker, and, on the other 
hand, would benefit the retailer by enabling him to get 
his goods at cash price. 

Following the reading of the paper, a resolution was 
passed indorsing the work of the American Trade Accept- 
ance Council and recommending that bankers assist in 
expediting the introduction of the system. 

The entertainment included a dance at the Country 
Club, a golf tournament, automobile trips, and the con- 
vention closed with a novel and delightful banquet. 

J. A. Griffin, cashier Exchange National Bank, Tampa, 
was elected president for the ensuing year; G. G. Ware, 
president First National Bank, Leesburg, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. A. Ormond, cashier Citizens State Bank, Mari- 
anna, second vice-president; S. W. Howe, cashier State 
Bank of Orlando, Orlando, third vice-president; R. H. 
Boyd, cashier Volusia County Bank, De Land, fourth vice- 
president; G. W. Neville, cashier Bank of Dunnellon, 
Dunnellon, fifth vice-president; George R. De Saussure was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. The American Bank- 
ers Association elections were as follows: Dr. L. A. 
Bize, president Citizens Bank and Trust Company, Tampa, 
Vice-President; John T. Dismukes, president First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Augustine, member of Executive Council; 
E. R. Malone, president American National Bank, Pensa- 
cola, member Nominating Committee; C. A. Hardee, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Live Oak, alternate member 
Nominating Committee. The next convention will be held 
at Jacksonville. 


; 
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MISSISSIPPI AT CAMP SHELBY 


The annual convention of the Mississippi Bankers 
Association, held April 2 and 3 at Camp Shelby, is best 
described in Secretary Dickson’s own words. In response 
to a request for information as to what took place, Mr. 
Dickson writes to the JOURNAL: 

“The convention at Camp Shelby on April 2 and 3 
was strictly a ‘war’ convention. Nobody wanted to listen 
to any banking business, so even the reports of officers 
were passed with instructions to print. 

“I wish I had time to write you a real story of the 
convention. It was wonderfully impressive. We housed 
our men in tents with the soldiers, and fed them in the 
mess halls—squads of twelve or fifteen bankers to each 
different company. In that way, we got the benefit of 
close contact with the boys’ daily life at camp. All en- 
tertainment was provided by the soldiers themselves—a 
review of the full Thirty-eighth Division (about 30,000 
men); an evening vaudeville entertainment by the 
Thirty-eighth Division Players Club; popular and patriotic 
songs by the 15lst regiment—about 1,800 to 2,000 men 
singing with a big military band; and, of course all the 
daily routine life of camp for us to see as we wished. 

“By way of speakers we had: General W. H. Sage, 
commanding the Thirty-eighth Division; Captain Henri 
Chafour of the French Army; Major A. T. Jackson of the 
British Army; Major Jackson Morris, U. S. N. G.; Dr. 
C. H. Williamson, a Presbyterian minister of Memphis; 


and Dr. J. S. Montgomery, a prominent minister of Wash-- 


ington, D. C. Dr. Montgomery, by the way, has been one 
of the leaders in the movement against the German- 
American Alliance. 

“The attendance was about 35 per cent. larger than 
at any previous meeting, with an unusual number of 
women present. 

“There was no frivolity about the meeting. It was 
a very serious affair, from start to finish. But I think 
that both the men and women went back to their homes 
with a deepened sense of individual responsibility for 
service to the cause. 

‘All in all, the convention was, it seems to me, unique 
in the annals of bankers’ associations and, coming just 
ahead of the Liberty Loan campaign, it was a very good 
piece of inspirational work. We had nothing but war 
addresses for two days, with the personal experiences 
of distinguished men who have seen service. It was a 
general love feast in the name of England, France and 
America, and I have never in all my life seen a crowd 
of people so interested or so deeply stirred. 

“Almost every state has one or more cantonments, 
and I believe it would be good for each association to 
go in a body and stay a day or so with the army. The 
men will get a clearer idea of how the soldiers live, of 
their morale and their physical and spiritual welfare— 
and they will come home immensely uplifted by their 
experience.” 

The officers of the association elected for the en- 
suing year were: President, R. C. King, cashier Bank 
of Commerce, Greenwood; Ist vice-president, Thad B. 
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Lampton, vice-president Capital National Bank, Jackson; 
treasurer, E. P. Peacock, president Bank of Clarksdale, 
Clarksdale; secretary, T. H. Dickson, Vicksburg. (Sub- 
sequently resigned, effective as soon as successor is 
chosen.) 

The A. B. A. elections are as follows: F. E. Gunter, 
vice-president Merchants Bank & Trust Company, Jack- 
son, vice-president; J. F. Flournoy, Jr., vice-president 
First National Bank, Canton, member Nominating Com- 
mittee; Oscar Newton, president Jackson State National 
Bank, Jackson, alternating member Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


The convention will meet at Clarksdale in 1919, 


on dates to be selected by the executive committee. 


LOUISIANA CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Louisiana Bankers As- 
sociation held March 20 and 21 at New Orleans, resolved 
itself into a patriotic demonstration. Speeches and resolu- 
tions all struck notes of loyalty and helpfulness to the gov- 
ernment and were enthusiastically received. The following 
resolution dealing with enemy spies and agents was pre- 
sented by W. L. Young of Shreveport and adopted: 


“Be It Resolved, By the bankers of Louisiana in con- 
vention assembled, that Congress be memorialized to pass 
more drastic laws for the punishment of these offenders 
and to provide for the proper enforcement of such laws, 
if existing statutes are inadequate. 


“Be It Further Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
convention that guilty enemy spies should be dealt with 
by firing squads before brick walls, and that interned 
Germans, who are able to work, should be forced to do 
so, as are our countrymen and allies who are in Germany, 
and that we deprecate the present practice of maintaining 
these people amid luxurious surroundings.” 

Two other resolutions were adopted—one, urging 
every bank in the state to invest in short term United 
States treasury certificates to the amount of 1 per cent. 
of its resources, and another deprecating the practice on 
the part of certain merchants and others, of taking Liberty 
bonds in payment for merchandise and selling them at a 
discount. 

Interesting addresses were given by James W. Bolton 
of Alexandria, Dr. Paul H. Saunders, Rev. Father Reese, 
Julian B. Newman, secretary of the local thrift stamp 
committee, C. J. Rives, Andre Lafargue, attorney for the 
French consulate, United States Senator William S. Ken- 
yon of Iowa, and George R. James of the Central State 
National Bank of Memphis. 

The report of the agricultural committee, by Dr. Roy 
O. Young, chairman, and C. C. Gaspard, secretary, laid 
particular emphasis on the necessity of bankers aiding 
crop production in every possible way. 

Frank Roberts, vice-president Calcasieu National 
Bank of Southwest Louisiana, Lake Charles, was elected 
president of the association, and Chas. deB. Claiborne, 
vice-president Whitney-Central National Bank of New 
Orleans, was made vice-president. Eugene Cazedessus and 
W. J. Mitchell, secretary and treasurer, respectively, were 
re-elected. 
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BULLETIN 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


INSTITUTE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


1918—E. G. McWILLIaAM (ea-oficio), Guaranty Trust Company, New York. N. Y.; J. C. THomson (er-oficio), Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; S. D. BeckLEy, City National Bank, Dallas, Tex.; Harry E. HeBRaNK, American Trust & Savings Bank, 
Sprin wer . H. MacMicHagz, Dexter Horton Trust & Savings Bank, Seattle, Wash.; RB. A. NeweELL, First National Bank, San 

ran al. 
. S&S. HECHT (eg-oficio), Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La.; Geo. F. Kane Boclety for Savings, Hartford, 
Conn.; C. H. CHEngy, First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; Wm. A. Nickert, Eighth National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; James 
Ratrray, Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

1920—CLarENcE A. RATHBONE, Norwood Trust Company, Norwood, Mass.; Witrrep A. Roper, Bank of Commerce & Trusts, Rich- 

mond, Va.; JosepH A. Sgazora, Mercantile Bank of the Americas, Para, Brazil ; FRANK J. Maurice, Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


President, R. S. Hecut, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. Vice-President, J. C. THomson, Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. Educational Director, Georce E. ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. Assistants to 
Educational Director, R. W. HILy and M. W. HARRISON, Five Nassau Street, New York City. Board of Regents—vU. . SPRAGUE, 
Chairman, Professor of Banking and Finance in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; E. W. KEMMERER, Professor of Banking and Eco- 
nomics in Princeton University, Princeton ALLENDOERFER, First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; Frep. I. Kent, Bankers 


Trust Company, New York, N. Y.; Gzorcr B. ALLEN, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


The Institute Honor Roll 


The following additional names of Institute men who have entered the military and naval service of the 
United States should be added to the lists published in the February and March issues of the JoURNAL-BULLETIN. 


BOSTON 


A. H. Anderson 

J. Edward Austin 
Louis S. Bangs 
Myrton F. Beeler 
Chas. J. Boynton 
Harry C. Brock 
William Cahill 
Charles D. Collins 
Archie E. Connolly 
Fred W. Coy 
Livingston Davis 
Daniel J. Driscoll 
George B. Goddard 
Paul H. Hartford 
Howard W. Henderson 
David E. Hersee 
Edgar W. Johnson 
Claude H. Knowlton 
Ralph M. Lane 
Burton S. Lippard 
G. B. Low 

Wm. F. Munroe 
H. Curtis Packard 
Clarence J. Perkins 
C. S. Pingree 
Bertram U. Rice 
A. I. Shatswell 
Percival Wildes 


CHICAGO 


Fred W. Allen 
H. F. Allen 
E. Anderson 


Ernest Anderson 
U. S. Anderson 
Wm. A. Andresen 
G. E. Aubert 

C. L. Beers 

H. J. Behrentz 
E. C. Berglund 
Frank Bermeir 
C. W. Blackwell - 
F. E. Botton 

E. G. Breckenridge 
William Buckley 
M. Carlson 

Ray C. Carlson 
Wm. A. Carman 
J. S. Channer 

L. R. Cipes 

T. J. Clark 
Edward Cocciola 
H. S. Cochran 
Norman Collins 
Nicholas Conrardy 
Clarence Cross 
Charles G. Dawes 
Neil B. Dawes 
Walter E. Duffy 
Edward Dunk 
Joseph Duner 

H. G. Duntemann 
H. B. Eldred 
Wm. Ewert 
Garrett Flavin 
Chas. Fleischer 
A. R. Floreen 


Lloyd F. Frye 
Robert H. Fulton 
R. Galterman 
David Goff 

John Greir 

Roy H. Hackett 
Leon A. Hadin 
Henry Halvorsen 
Rollie M. Halvorsen 
E. A. Hannig 

H. F. Hanson 
Harry E. Hardy 
George Hassell 

J. L. Havilka 
Chester E. Herrod 
John F. Hickey 
David A. Hill 

I. W. Hundley 

J. W. Jackson 
Ernest L. Johnson 
Herbert C. Johnson 
D. J. P. Jones 
Walter Kadel 

A. J. Knill 

Arthur Knudson 
Anthony Kolfoot 
Edw. C. Kreiger 
Walter G. Krapp 
Edward Lamich 
F.-F. Lovell, Jr. 
Paul Ludman 
Louis Masek 
Benj. B. McQuinn 
E. L. Meyers 


Maurice Millenbach 
Don E. Morrill 
Chas. E. Morrison 
W. A. Mueller 
Clarence D. Oakley 
Ray G. O’Brien 
Geo. O’Connor 
Ralph F. Oeflein 
William H. Ohr 

H. J. Parks, Jr. 
Kinnear Payne 
Oliver Reese 

Jesse E. Reise 
Clarence C. Renfrow 
Walter Rentzsch 
Bruno Richter 

J. O. Roberts 
Henry Rosendal 
Raleigh E. Ross 
Edw. J. Russell 

W. M. Sanderson 
Ralph Sawyer 

M. J. Schmaus 

E. J. Schoenwald 
Joseph J. Schroeder 
Leroy C. Schultz 
Arthur R. Schumacher 
Leo Schutz 

Chas. G. Sedgwick 
Carroll A. Seehap 
Elmer E. Shirey 
F. C. Sommers 
Charles Sullivan \ 
Fred W. Swafford 
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Waldemar Swanson 
Cc. O. Taylor 
Melvin H. Thies 
Albert Tosch 
Henry C. Tubach 
H. Venzke 

F. A. Jos. Verhelle 
Ave. Vette 

Einer Wahlstrom 
Harry Wendel 

H. Lindsay Wheeler 
B. B. Wolf j 
Howard L. Wolfley 


WASHINGTON 


Cc. H. Ball 

L. H. Bell 

A. C. Beaumont 
S. W. Blume 

B. I. Boudren 
Vincent Boudren 
J. L. Bowling 
John Bullough, Jr. 
Harry Burns 
Eugene E. Byrne 
C. E. Carter, Jr. 
Edwin W. Catts 
W. A. Chambers 
Paul L. Compton 
T. Francis Cook 
Robt. C. Coudray 
F. H. Cox 

Cc. S. Cullum 
Alfred Di Zerega 
D. M. Dolbey 

L. E. Donaldson 
C. H. Dounch 
Jas. Duvall 

Wm. Dyer 

R. A. Eichhorn 

T. Farris English 
T. R. English 
Chas. V. Etzler 

J. B. Fitzgerald 
G. Elmer Flather 
Chas. Ford 

L. M. Fryer 
Ernest E. Gasch 
H. Lee George 
H. Justus Gibson 
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Educational Preparation for Foreign Service 


BY GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT* 


Specialist in Commercial Education, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation; Chairman Committee of Fifteen on Educational 
Preparation for Foreign Service 


RAINING for foreign service has in view not only 
foreign careers in the service of government and 
business, the diplomatic and consular service and 
foreign trade, but should prepare one to successfully ac- 
complish any special or permanent mission abroad in 
the general fields of industrial, intellectual, social and 
religious effort. Students of foreign relations have seen 
the merely diplomatic character of foreign missions in- 
creasingly modified by the participation of nation after 
nation in the commerce of the world, and by the more 
practical interest of all international social and religious 
welfare work. This has led in some countries to a’ par- 
tial modification of the course of study considered essen- 
tial in preparation for the diplomatic service and in others 
to the complete reorganization of the school system or to 
the establishment of entirely new study courses in order 
to meet the novel and changing aspects of diplomacy or to 
prepare adequately for the pursuit of foreign commerce. 
England and France, I presume, may be taken as examples 
of the former method, and Germany of the latter. 

Since August, 1914, we have observed the increasing 
practice of the belligerent and neutral nations to appoint 
specialists in economics and finance to supplement for- 
eign chiefs of missions and even to supplant thém momen- 
tarily in the accomplishment of some work of particular 
importance. Practical men of affairs have assumed in 
recent months in the solution of international problems 
positions of prominence rather unusual for the Old 
World. I merely speak of this in passing as a sign of a 
somewhat novel condition only hastened by the war and 
for which all nations must prepare with the advent of 
peace. Training for foreign service is to assume a pre- 
ponderant position in national preparedness. Interna- 
tional reorganization or reconstruction demands the com- 
mercial diplomat and the diplomatic man of commerce. 


Specific Character of Training 


It is commonly believed that training for foreign trade 
differs but little, perhaps only in subject matter, from 
that for domestic trade. Mr. Farrell has himself stated 
that “the problem of training for foreign trade is in- 
separable, so far as concerns common school or secondary 
education, from that of training for domestic business.” 
I hesitate to differ with such an authority as Mr. Farrell, 
but it seems to me, particularly at this time when no 
moment is to be lost in the vigorous prosecution of a pro- 
gram of educational preparation for foreign trade, that 
not only in the colleges and universities but in the second- 
ary schools as well there must be kept constantly in mind 
an essential difference in the technique of foreign and 
domestic trade; and this is especially true in the personal 
attitude of student and instructor with respect to the end 
in view in the study of foreign relations courses on 
diplomacy and trade. We all agree, however, that an 
adequate course in commercial education is fundamental 
as preparation for foreign service. This course should 
not only include the usual business training subjects, now 


*An address delivered at the Fifth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 18, 1918. 


to be taught with the view of foreign service, but all re- 
lated academic subjects like language, history, mathe- 
matics and science should be presented from an inter- 
national point of view. This point of view is an essential 
factor of success in foreign distribution of manufactured 
products. It is not only essential in production from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint but to the salesman and to all 
who are concerned with each successive step in trans- 
portation and in financing trade transactions. The mar- 
gin of success in the foreign trade of any nation lies, it 
seems to me, in that nation’s patience in familiarizing 
itself with a foreign point of view, in its tolerance and 
catholicity. I marvel sometimes at what the future pros- 
perity of our country through foreign trade will be when 
we, as a nation, have learned to make real catholicity, 
not apathy, the handmaid of our deservedly valued virtues 
of independence and initiative. 


General Statement Concerning Colleges and Universities 


In the report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1917, 575 universities, colleges and technical schools are 
listed. Some of these schools are not really more ad- 
vanced than the better secondary schools, although they 
do afford greater opportunities for the study of languages 
and cultural subjects; others are of the junior college 
type, while a comparatively small number represent the 
standard higher institutions of learning. 

There were 11,651 students enrolled in commercial 
studies in 1915-16 in seventy of these colleges that re- 
ported departments, schools, or courses in commerce to the 
Bureau of Education. At the end of that school year 
789 degrees in commerce were conferred. These figures, 
however, represent by no means the number of men with 
either interest in or training for foreign service. As a 
matter of fact, most of the college men recruited for this 
service may be found in the department of arts and 
science and even in some of the engineering departments. 
In fact the commercial engineering course of a few of 
our advanced technical institutions is now preparing a 
type of man that is particularly valuable for service in 
the foreign field. 

An examination of the courses of study for 1917 of 
these 575 higher institutions reveals the fact that with 
rare exception our colleges are not prepared as yet to 
train for foreign service. The courses in history, econom- 
ics, and political science do not subdivide the subject 
matter sufficiently nor is it so presented as to equip the 
student with the essential body of knowledge or to create 
in him a desire to engage in some foreign career. The 
viewpoint is still local and provincial, and the results in- 
dicate too largely a concern with the traditional facts of 
history, the principles of economics, and the theories of 
government. This observation is not true, I admit, for 
some of our larger state or municipal universities or some 
five or six of our privately endowed universities, although 
there is ample opportunity here for improvement in the 
way of developing these three important university de- 
partments of study by such subdivision as will permit 
adequate treatment of the foreign relations of the leading 
governments of the world and the placing of proper em- 
phasis upon the distribution in the foreign field of the 
nation’s raw and finished products. 

Our favorable balance of trade, the building of the 
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Panama Canal, the enlightened propaganda of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, the establishment of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, with member organizations 
in several foreign countries, the constructive legislation 
of Congress leading to the enlargement of executive 
branches of the government and above all the present war, 
have led no doubt, to some effort on the part of the uni- 
versities to meet the demand for trained men and women 
to engage in foreign service by the introduction of courses 
of study largely on foreign trade. These courses were 
first given by business men actually engaged in the con- 
.duct of foreign trade. The success of this plan, together 
with the lack of business experience of the regular fac- 
ulty members has led to the adoption of a permanent policy 
of co-operation of this nature in many universities for 
the teaching of their foreign trade courses, The necessity 
for this co-operation may be paralleled in the successful 
foreign trade instruction of some of the corporation 
schools, business training corporations, correspondence 
schools, mercantile associations, banking institutes, and 
of the Y. M. C. A. 

I do not for a moment question the wisdom .of in- 
struction of this character. If we judge the results by 
the character of the business men engaged in lecturing 
or in the preparation of private study courses, or even by 
the student product, we shall readily admit that the means 
are justified. I can not but feel, however, that the meas- 
ure is one of compromise and should not be looked upon 
as permanent. There has been unquestionably great gain. 
But this will be in time offset by the loss in educational 
value, to be met only by the proper assumption by the 
teaching faculty of the universities of the subjects of 
trade and commerce in a manner similar to the subjects 
of law, medicine, and engineering. I make no plea for 
special privilege of the full-time instructor. I do not 
believe as a general policy that even our larger universities 
will be able to give for some time adequate foreign service 
training without this extra-mural co-operation. 

There is being prepared just now a body of men par- 
ticularly subject to draft by the universities for part- 
time teaching service. I refer to the university men who 
have recently resigned their positions or been given leave 
of absence to enter upon foreign trade careers in the 
service of government or business firms. These men have 
the teaching habit—by no means a negligible virtue. They 
are able to present their subject in due relation to the 
many semi-related subjects into which the general sub- 
ject of foreign trade subdivides itself; and possess above 
all that sense of proportion which insures unity of pur- 
pose and effort. When these virtues are now added to 
the practical knowledge and a sympathetic understanding 
of the subject gained by actual participation in the con- 
duct of foreign trade, these men will become the ideal 
teachers of foreign trade and foreign relations. It is 
the lack of the latter experience that has lessened some- 
what the value of foreign trade instruction in those insti- 
tutions that have not developed to any great degree the 
policy of co-operative teaching through business men. 
And it is for this reason that I have urged for some time 
our smaller institutions to encourage the modern language 
departments, particularly in the field of Spanish, to offer 
some simple study courses on the commerce of the country 
or countries where the spoken language is that taught by 
the language department. There has not been, perhaps, 
great gain and the policy of offering foreign trade courses 
in this manner can be only a temporary makeshift. I am, 
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however, prepared to defend the courses on Latin Amer- 
ica now offered by the department of Spanish, especially 
in some of our smaller institutions, as these courses are 
universally presented by men who have a sympathetic 
understanding of the people and have been led through 
this to learn enough about foreign trade policies and tech- 
nique to make the subject intelligible to the students and 
to stimulate them to pursue the subject further or to 
undertake it as a career. 


Some of the Essential Subjects 


In view of the fact that the colleges and universities 
in the United States are yet far from being standardized 
as they are in the commercial nations of Europe, it will 
likely be some time before all of the states will have 
adequate educational facilities in their higher institutions 
for the study of foreign trade. There must, however, be 
brought to bear in the early future concerted and insistent 
pressure upon the executives of these institutions. As a 
nation we must be prepared to anticipate export needs 
by a larger opportunity for the study of adequate courses 
on foreign trade. Certain studies must be offered and 
all of these must be taught with some understanding of 
the problems of business and some sympathy for the 
higher aims of international commerce. The basis of 
election of these subjects must be made satisfactory to 
the students and ample opportunity given for the great- 
est possible contact of students with the actual processes 
of business through some mutually advantageous plan of 
co-operation between business and the educational insti- 
tution.. Among the leading subjects that should receive 
treatment in the college course are the following: Ample 
opportunity to acquire a conversational use of two or more 
modern commercial languages; accounting. applied to ex- 
port problems; the history and geography of commerce 
with special and separate treatment of the five main geo- 
graphical divisions; commercial products; organization 
of home factory and office for export trade; export pol- 
icies; foreign advertising and salesmanship; foreign com- 
merce and commercial development and commercial pol- 
icies; trade relations of the United States; international 
banking and foreign exchange; credits; trade mark and 
patent laws; foreign investments; foreign transportation 
systems; ocean transportation; port and terminal facil- 
ities; marine insurance; international, mercantile and 
maritime law; industrial, fiscal and customs legislation; 
comparative government; tropical hygiene. 

Fully conscious of the criticism that may be invited 
I shall presume to offer for the purpose of discussion a 
four-year course of study in preparation for foreign trade 
and the consular and diplomatic service that can, with 
but slight modification and adjustment of the present col- 
lege course, be offered in the typical American college. 
Many of these subjects are now offered in the larger in- 
stitutions and even receive more advanced treatment than 
the course of study herewith submitted would seem to 
imply. The real difficulty lies, in my opinion, in the ac- 
ceptance by our colleges of the subjects mentioned in the 
first year which are, however, worthy of college treat- 
ment and are fundamental and essential in any course of 
training for foreign trade. Until our cities have more 
generally established high schools of commerce, with nat- 
ural articulation with the department of commerce of our 
higher institutions, it is absolutely necessary that the 
latter, in planning for an adequate course of instruction on 
foreign trade, substitute, on an elective basis, the cus- 
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tomary first year group of studies with subjects similar 
to those mentioned in the following course of study: 


A SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSE IN 
PREPARATION FOR FOREIGN SERVICE * 


First Year 


First Semester: 


Advanced Business Arith- 
metic and Rapid Calcul- 
ation. 

Advanced Commercial Cor- 
respondence. 

History of Commerce (Eth- 
nographic, and Historical 
Background). 

First Modern Language. 

Stenography and 
writing, or Commercial 
Chemistry. 


Second 


Principles of Accounting. 

Salesmanship and Adver- 
tising. 

History of Commerce 
(Products, markets and 
trade movements). 

First Modern Language. 

Economic, Industrial and 
Political History of the 
United States. 


F. W. Herr 

J. Richard Higginson 
H. L. Hilyard 

Carl A. Hoyer 
Bruce T. Huckins 
W. Nelson Hughes 
Andrew J. Humburg 
Wilson Hurley 

C. A. Hutton 
Edward Hutton 
Walter S. Jackson 
W. Everett Jenkins 
Cc. S. Jones 

Guy M. Jones 
Harvey S. Keeports 
Charles F. Keller 
Frank J. Keller 
John V. Kelly 
Louis H. Kiefer 
Charles R. Kille 

W. A. King 
William T. Kirk 
Allen W. Kraft 
George Kuhl 
Horace W. Latimer 
George B. Lee, Jr. 
Kenneth G. LeFevre 
Thomas G. Lewars 
Kenneth H. Lloyd 
Victor G. Loflin 

L. Raymond Logan 
Charles E. Luether 
A. J. McConnell 

J. P. McCullough 
Francis McDermott 
E. D. McGonigal 


Second Semester: 


Advanced Business Arith- 
metic and Rapid Calcul- 
ation. 

Trade Documents and Of- 
fice Practice. | 

History of Commerce {Eth- 
nographic and Historical 
Background). 

First Modern Language. 

Stenography and 
writing, or Commercial 
Chemistry. 


Year 


Commercial Law. 

Public Speaking and Pub- 
licity. 

History of Commerce 
(Products, markets and 
trade movements). 

First Modern Language. 

Economic, Industrial and 
Political History of the 
United States. 
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Third Year 


Economics (Transporta- 
tion, money and bank- 
ing). : 

Representative Biographies 
of International Leaders 
and Publicists. 

International Law, or Or- 
ganization and Manage- 
ment of Factory and 
Home Office. 

First Modern Language. 

Second Modern Language. 


Fourth 


Second Modern Language. 

Third Modern Language. 

Current Political History 
of Europe and Near 
East, or Foreign Trade 
with Europe and Near 
East. 

Comparative Government 
or Foreign Investments. 

American Diplomacy, 
Treaties and Foreign 
Policy, or Industrial and 
Customs Legislation. 


Civics (Social legislation 
and citizenship laws). 


Representative Biographies 
of International Leaders 
and Publicists.’ 


Maritime Law, or Foreign 
Trade Problems. 


First Modern Language. 
Second Modern Language. 


Year 


Second Modern Language. 

Third Modern Language. 

Current Political History of 
Latin-America and Far 
East, or Foreign Trade 
with Latin-America and 
Far East. 

Tropical Hygiene. 

Diplomatic and Consular 

ractices, or Fiscal Leg- 

islation and Foreign Ex- 
change. 


*Wherever alternative subjects are given, it is in- 


tended that one should be pursued b 


the student of for- 


eign trade and the other by the student of diplomatic or 


consular service. 


THE INSTITUTE HONOR ROLL 


(Continued from page 803) 


R. W. Mcellvain 
John H. McKenney 
R. P. McKinley 

R. E. MacDougall 
J. S. MacMillan 
John C. MacMillan 
O. C. Maiden 

J. R. Mangeng 

E. M. Mann 

Harry Marshall 

L. H. Marshall 
Henry W. Mathieu 
E. N. Matsinger 
Edward Meadowcroft 
K. G. Merrill 
Watson Mervine 
Howard V. Milbourne 
H. L. Miles 

David C. Miller 
Elwood W. Miller 
E. W. Mitchell 

J. S. Mitchell 

M. V. Mitchell 

W. R. K. Mitchell 
H. I. Mohr 
Robert B. Moore 
George Murdoch 
Jacob S. Murphy 
Joseph P. Nalbach 
W. P. Pepper, Jr. 
E. Russell Perkins 
T. H. Dudley Perkins 
M. H. Peterson 

W. G. Phillips 
William B. Pimm 


Harry S. Pollock 

J. C. Poulton 

Geo. Harold Pressel 
William G. Reed 

L. W. Richardson, Jr. 
R. C. Robinson 

Read Rocap 

John Warner Rodgers 
Edwin S. Rolston, Jr. 
George Russell 
Eugene C. Sauret 
Malcolm G. Sausser 
R. T. Savage 

C. Herbert Schall 
Herman F. Scheurer 
G. C. Scholl 

Jacob H. Schreiner 
W. Russell Scott 
William E. Selby 

J. S. Selfridge 

W. H. Sharp 

Ralph W. Shaw 
William E. Shone 
Philip N. Smedley 
Earl F. Smith 

R. M. Smith 

Ralph W. -Snyder 
Herbert H. Souder 
J. R. Spence 

Lewis C. Spencer 
Charles E. Spracklen 
C. H. Steel 

R. M. Steinman 

J. Wilson Steinmetz 
J. J. Stinson 


H. G. Strafford 

John W. Strait 
Shaffer Sturges 
Alfred Taylor 

Amos J. Taylor 

A. N. Taylor, Jr. 

A. S. Taylor 

Powell Thatcher 
Richard E. Thomson 
Evan J. Tibbott, Jr. 
Harry Traphoner 
Gustave J. Trautman 
George E. Trebing 
E. Robert Trudel 
Frank J. Tybeskey, Jr. 
J. H. Vannatta 
James Monroe Vernon 
H. F. Voegele 

W. F. Watters 
Harry Warthen 
Richard J. Way 

W. Nelson Way 
William R. Week 
William Morton West 
F. W. Westwood 

J. C. Whealton 
Harold B. White 

G. R. Why 

.Harry G. C. Williams 
Stanley E. Wilson 

L. Caspar Wister 

Cc. E. Wolfinger 

Ira C. Yeager 
Joseph A. Yeager 

L. R. Zerfing 
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INSTITUTE CHAPTERGRAMS 


RICHMOND CHAPTER 


Richmond Chapter, notwithstanding the present con- 
ditions that the war brings to us, is holding its own in 
all lines of its work. The membership of the chapter has 
a net increase over the past year of about fifty, making 
its membership at the present time about 350. The 
members seem to be fully alive to the opportunities for 
service that the needs of the country bring to them. The 
monthly meetings are very well attended; our last meet- 
ing probably having in attendance more than 300, includ- 
ing the lady bank clerks, the members’ wives and sweet- 
hearts. We have been quite fortunate in having very 
good speakers for these monthly meetings, and sometimes 
we have had two for one evening. Among our recent 
speakers have been Dr. R. C. Bryan, of the Red Cross 
Commission to Roumania, and Major Chas. Sweeney, of 
the Foreign Legion of the French Army; but recently 
assigned to duty at Camp Lee, Virginia. Dr. Bryan spoke 
on the “War and some of its Phases,” giving us an idea 
of what the Red Cross was doing in Roumania. Dr. 
Bryan was fortunate enough to visit the front line trenches 
in Roumania. Major Sweeney has had a very wide ex- 
perience at the front, having been in action on many oc- 
casions, and his talk was very interesting. At the last 
meeting of our chapter we had the ladies present, and if 
you want the men to attend, give the ladies an invitation. 

Richmond Chapter prides itself on having organized 
the first War Savings Society in the United States; this 
society having been organized by the public speaking class, 
and called the “First Virginia War Savings Society.” 
The chapter has also organized one, and our aim is to 
act as a parent organization, and to have a society in 
each bank, The chapter has also canvassed the city and 
signed up a number of agents for the sale of War stamps. 
The educational classes have a very good enrolment, and 
are having a fair attendance. We expect to graduate a 
class of about fifteen or twenty; giving them the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking diploma. There is a committee 
now at work making arrangements for our annual supper, 
which will be held the latter part of May. We do not 
expect to have quite as elaborate an affair as we have 
had in the past years, but we feel that there should be 
something appropriate at the close of the year 1917-1918. 

R. G. ANDREWS. 


IT IS UP TO YOU 


A man’s personal development is the only thing that 
is going to increase the size of his reward or enlarge his 
job, and there is no way under the high heavens by which 
you can beat the law of cause and effect. 


DALLAS CHAPTER 


Notwithstanding the exigencies of war prevalent in 
Texas, as elsewhere, the Dallas Chapter has been having 
a very thriving season of educational activity. The be- 
ginners banking class, under direction of Councilman 
Stewart D. Beckley, started the year with a membership 
of thirty-three. The advanced “banking” class, under 


the direction of Grady Burlew, of the City National Bank, 
has continued the work heretofore outlined. The public 
speaking class, under the direction of J. G. Morrow, of the 
Tension National Bank, has developed several good speech- 
makers, who will be of service to the government in con- 
nection with Liberty loan campaigns. In lieu of the 
regular annual banquet, the Dallas Chapter this year 
gave a Hooverized dinner with covers for 350. Several 
prominent citizens were present and delivered addresses. 
J. G. Morrow 


DENVER CHAPTER 


The regular meeting of Denver Chapter held in 
the club rooms in the Boston Building on Wednesday 
night, March 20, proved to be a big success. J. D. War- 
field, attorney for the Denver National Bank, gave a very 
interesting talk on the “Federal Income Tax.” The mem- 
bers were very much enthused by Mr. Warfield’s remarks, 
and questions were fired pretty fast in his direction after 
his talk, and everybody left feeling that they had learned 
something that would be of aid to the government in 
their daily toils serving the public. Three of our men 
have been appointed on the Trade Acceptance Committee 
to represent Denver and the surrounding district in this 
important move, which has been taken up by some of the 
biggest men in the country. W. O. Bird, of the Colorado 
National Bank, is acting chairman of this committee, with 
Chester A. Parker, of the Denver National Bank, and 
Sever Daley, of the Pioneer State Bank, acting as his 
assistants. We fully hope that this committee will fulfill 
its purpose in every detail,-and that the chapter will give 
them every support needed. About one-third of our mem- 
bers are now on the firing line for Uncle Sam, and we 
are proud of every star in our service flag which decor- 
ates our rooms, and hope our members at home may be 
of as much service to their country in this great war. An 
essay contest on the topic of “Why State banks should 
Join the Federal Reserve System” is on in the chapter, 
and we hope for some very good papers on this subject. 

C. A. PARKER. 


BUFFALO CHAPTER 


Buffalo Chapter has just closed one of the most en- 
thusiastic public speaking classes ever held. On the clos- 
ing night each man was called upon for a five-minute 
speech, outlining what he believed had been accomplished 
in the class during the previous fifteen weeks, and the 
result shown was remarkable. On Tuesday evening, April 9, 
1918, Horace C. Zwetsch, vice-president of A. B. Leach & 
Company, began a series of six lectures on “Investments.” 
There seems to be (possibly due to the Third Liberty 
loan) an unusual interest in a class of this kind, and the 
attendance has been made up mostly of the older bank 
men. Mr. Zwetsch’s first subject was the “Nine Elements 
of Investment” and was thoroughly gone into. Our “Com- 
mercial Law” class has taken a decided slump, due, we 
believe, to the great number of bank men in Buffalo being 
called into the national draft. The “real stickers,” how- 
ever, are very enthusiastic about the work and we be- 
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lieve that in the examination which is to be held in about 
six weeks, they all have an exceptionally good opportunity 
of passing. On Saturday evening, April 6, 1918, at the 
Hofbrau, the American Institute of Banking Bowling 
League closed one of the most successful bowling leagues 
that the bank men have ever held. This is the first year 
that the Institute has been back of the bowlers, and by 
the enthusiastic way in which the men received the offi- 
cers of Buffalo Chapter, it looks very much as though it 
will not be the last. On this occasion Henry H. Halm, Jr. 
chairman of our entertainment committee, acted as toast- 
master while President Cleversley presented the prizes. 
The organization of an American Institute of Banking 
Baseball League is now in progress, and, judging from 
the way the bowling league was handled, it will be an 
enthusiastic affair. On Monday evening, April 15, 1918, 
the first informal dance of Buffalo Chapter was held in 
our chapter rooms, and as a considerable number of 
banking men were leaving for camp, we took advantage 
of this occasion to bid them adieu and wish for them a 
safe return. Webb’s Novelty Entertainers, who made 
such a hit at our annual banquet, furnished the entertain- 
ment for the evening. LEONARD W. SMITH 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTER 


The membership committee had a very successful 
campaign for new members for the second half of the 
year and have enrolled 103 new active members. The 
annual nomination meeting will be held in Dayton’s Tea 
Rooms, April 26. The speaker of the evening will be 
Judge E. L. L. Torrance, Past Commander of the G. A. R. 
The chapter’s entire membership is enlisted in the Third 
Liberty loan campaign. E. H. HAVERSTOCK. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER 


Baltimore Chapter is now entering upon the last lap 
of another successful year, a year that has turned out 
far more fortunate than earlier expectations seemed to 
indicate. Our class in “Commercial Law” holds up com- 
fortably well and all the other meetings of various char- 
acter have been well attended, especially in the last few 
months. This despite the fact that our active member- 
ship has been depleted by about 18 per cent. through 
enlistments in the different branches of the military and 
naval services, the draft and other agencies of a patriotic 
nature which have drawn heavily upon our membership. 
At present the prospects are that quite a few more of 
our members will be called to the colors in the near fu- 
ture and if the conditions continue to exert the same 
influence in the future, we shall probably have something 
to worry about in the coming year. It is only fair to 
say that the credit for bringing us through an untoward 
year belongs mainly to our president, Oliver C. White, 
whose efforts have been untiring and well directed. 

GEORGE G. REQUARD. 


ELLSWORTH GOES TO NEW ORLEANS 


F. W. Ellsworth—everybody knows Fred—has been 
elected a vice-president and director of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans. There is nothing 
in particular to say about Ellsworth in this connection. 
He always runs along the highway of life like a motor 
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truck, never changing his speed nor opening his cut-out, 
but gets there just the same. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


During April the whole energy of New York Chap- 
ter has been concentrated on putting the Third Liberty 
Loan “over the top.” The Four Minute Men of the Public 
Affairs Committee have been particularly active, making 
speaking campaigns throughout the City of New York 
and its environs. 

Perhaps the most important news of the month is 
that concerning Fred W. Ellsworth, secretary of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. He has been 
elected vice-president and director of the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company of New Orleans, and will take up his 
new duties on May 1. Mr. Ellsworth has long been a 
well-known figure in the affairs of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. He entered the banking field twenty- 
five years ago in the service of the First National Bank 
of Chicago and came to New York in 1{. to take the 
position of advertising and new business manager of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. In 1916 he was elected secretary of 
the latter institution. Mr. Ellsworth was formerly 
president of Chicago Chapter, A. I. B. He also served 
on the Board of Governors of New York Chapter and at 
present is a member of the Council. 

The following officers have been re-nominated for 
the year 1918-1919: for president, H. R. Kinsey, Williams- 
burgh Savings Bank; first vice-president, B. S. Miller, 
National Bank of Commerce; second vice-president, I. H. 
Meehan, Farmers Loan & Trust Company; treasurer, L. 
H. Ohlrogge, National Park Bank; chief consul, C. J. 
Fetterer, Bank of the Metropolis; librarian, Henry Hamm, 
Bank of New York; secretary, W. Alcorn Brown. 

On April 10, W. G. Avery, assistant manager of the 
Foreign Department of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
held the interest of the Savings Bank Forum’ by a talk on 
the subject of “Bank Acceptances.” On April 5 the 
debating team of New York Chapter journeyed to New 
Haven and upheld the negative side of the question: 
“Resolved, that the United States shall own and operate 
the railroads of the country in perpetuity.” Having 
walked away with New Haven Chapter’s scalp they jour- 
neyed to Philadelphia Chapter’s headquarters to defend 
the opposite side of the same question and again came off 
victorious. The debating team is now trying to arrange 
new contests. 

The annual dinner of the Forum of New York Chap- 
ter proved fully as popular as expected and brought the 
season to a successful conclusion. Ex-Senator Theodore 
E. Burton, president of the Merchants National Bank, 
delivered a stirring address on “Our First Year of War 
Against Germany.” He called upon the bankers to make 
the Third Liberty Loan a greater success than were 
either the first or second loans. “Wall Street can be 
depended on to do its part,” he said. “The experience 
of the Government financing hitherto has shown how 
dependably the financial section of New York can be 
relied upon. Bankers throughout the length and breadth 
of the country who take their example from Wall Street 
will accomplish great things in making the Third Liberty 
Loan a supreme success.” 

By the time this number of the BULLETIN is distrib- 
uted our educational year will be nearing its close. The 
spring term examinations will be held during the week 
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of May 23-29, and our season will end on June 5 with 
the usual rally which has become a fixture in our program. 
F. E. JR. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


It is the custom of Pittsburgh Chapter to devote 
one open meeting each year to the entertainment of the 
ladies. That event this year was of especial importance 
because of the fact that so many ladies are now in the 
employ of our banking institutions. The committee in 
charge worked hard and faithfully this year and their 
efforts resulted in the best “Ladies Night” our chapter 
has ever had. About 150 couples gathered for a. Hoover- 
ized dinner at the Hotel Chatham Roof Garden at 6.15. 
After the dinner, while the ladies were getting better 
acquainted and the fellows were enjoying their cigars, 
the committee put the finishing touches to the prepara- 
tions for the musical. 

Nirella’s orchestra opened the program by playing 
the Star Spangled Banner. The vocal music was by the 
choir from the First Presbyterian Church, composed of 
Vera Kaighn, soprano; Ida Heatley Claudy, contralto; 
Will A. Rhodes, Jr., tenor, and Fred Ayres, bass. This 
quartet is one of the very best in this city. To say that 
they pleased their audience would be insufficient. Only 
adjectives in the superlative degree can adequately de- 
scribe their singing. Quartet numbers, solos, duets and 
trios were equally well rendered. 

Miss Havekotte, violinist, easily won her audience, 
. and Mr. David Timothy, reader, was also very pleasing. 
After the musical program the chairs were cleared away 
and the remainder of the evening was spent in dancing. 

After having turned our chapter rooms on the six- 
teenth floor of the Keenan Building over to the govern- 
ment for the use of the Ordnance Department, we ob- 
tained temporary quarters in the same building on the 
tenth floor. These reoms, while quite cozy, were entirely 
too small to accommodate some of our educational classes, 
so after considerable seeking the committee has finally 
secured a three-year lease on the first floor of the 
Hostetter building, which is located next to the Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange in Fourth Avenue. These quarters were 
formerly occupied by the Fifth National Bank and con- 
sist of an auditorium with a seating capacity of about 
225, a board room, cloak room and kitchen. The rooms 
are now being repainted and decorated and the renting 
agent has promised to turn them over to the chapter 
about May 1. With these facilities at our disposal, for 
we will have the exclusive use of these rooms, we will be 
in a much better position to take care of the ever- 
increasing demands of the educational classes. 

These educational classes, both the ladies’ and the 
men’s, are progressing very nicely. As time approaches 
for the examinations our members are showing an in- 
creased interest. Some examinations have already been 
held and the excellent marks that were made surpassed 
even the fondest hopes of our educational committee. 

Our members are heart and soul, head over heels, 
in the Liberty Loan campaign, and when Pittsburgh has 
finally passed its quota it will have been due in no small 
way to the untiring efforts of some of Pittsburgh Chapter 
members. The Central Committee of Pittsburgh has 


made no call on our members that has not been met. 
The activities in connection with the War Savings 
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Stamp campaign are largely being taken care of by our 
chapter members. At a recent meeting when a War 
Saving society was formed in our chapter, there was sold 
in one evening $104.26 in War Savings Stamps, every 
member having purchased one or more stamps. Secre- 
tary H. E. Reed of this society reports that his total sales 
are gradually mounting higher and higher. 

W. S. Watson, chairman of our Educational Com- 
mittee, has been elected to represent Pittsburgh Chapter 
at the coming convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Bankers Association, to be held in Atlantic City, May 23 
and 24. 

Pittsburgh boys are already planning for the com- 
ing A. I. B. convention. We expect to have a large dele- 
gation, and are eagerly looking forward to meeting our 
friends from the various chapters throughout the country. 

W. A. Kors. 


DENVER CONVENTION 


Arrangements for the Institute Convention at Den- 
ver, September 17, 18 and 19, are progressing in a satis- 
factory manner, and full announcements will be made in 
the June JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 


BOSTON CHAPTER 


The activities of Boston Chapter have been less elabo- 
rate during the past season than in former years. Owing 
to the critical and serious times through which we are 
passing, it seemed fitting to eliminate for the present, the 
usual monthly dinners and in their places, four meetings 
have been held with a patriotic speaker at each one. The 
educational committee with a view of co-operating with 
the members whose time has been so heavily drawn upon 
for military and Red Cross affairs, this year conducted 
the standard “banking” course with fifteen lectures of one 
and a half hours each, instead of the customary twenty- 
hour lectures. This enabled the enrolled students to have 
five extra evenings to devote to other things and still two 
more hours were spent in the lecture room than before. 
On April 4 the public speaking class held a “Hooverized 
dinner” at the Boston City Club. Each one present en- 
joyed himself immensely. Chairman A. O. Yeames of 
the Public Affairs Committee, presided and called on each 
one to give a short after-dinner talk. The improvement 
in the delivery of the speakers over their first attempts 
earlier in the year was truly remarkable, and it is hoped 
that this course has become a fixture in the educational 
program of the chapter. A second examination in the 
“banking” course for those who were either unable to 
take the first one or were unsuccessful, was held April 
23. As yet the results are not available. The nominating 
committee appointed by President Charles W. Stevens, 
after due consideration regarding the future welfare of 
the chapter, has submitted the following names to be 
balloted on at the annual election, which is to be held at 
the Boston City Club on May 7: President, Leo Wm. 
Huegle, New England Trust Company; 1st vice-president, 
George W. Simpson, National Union Bank; 2nd vice- 
president, Gardner P. Babson, Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany; secretary-treasurer, Walter B. Davis, National 
Shawmut Bank. Directors for three years; Willis B. 
Chapman, Webster & Atlas National Bank; Robert C. 
Gonia, International Trust Company; George F. Hughes, 
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Curtis & Sanger; Henry H. Skelton, First National Bank, 


Edward L. Werner, Federal Reserve Bank. 
GEORGE W. SIMPSON. 


BRIDGEPORT CHAPTER 


On Tuesday evening, April 23, eighty of the bank 
officers and bank men of Bridgeport, Conn., met in the 
sun parlors of the Stratfield Hotel and organized Bridge- 
port Chapter of the American Institute of Banking. 
Practically every banking institution in the city was 
represented. Several preliminary conferences were held 
some little time ago to discuss the advisability of forming 
a chapter in Bridgeport and the meeting of April 23 
was the result of these conferences. The meeting was 
very enthusiastic and we expect to start two study 
classes in the fall; one in “Elementary Banking” and the 
other in “Money and Banking.” S. W. Davis, City 
Savings Bank, acted as the presiding officer during the 
organization of the chapter. Henry R. Kinsey, presi- 
dent of New York Chapter, was present and told us 
about the work of the Institute in New York. George 
F. Kane, member of the Executive Council of the In- 
stitute, and in charge of. Institute work in this district, 
told us about Institute ideals and pointed out the ad- 
vantages of Institute work, both to the members and 
to the banks. George L. Stirling, former president of 
New Haven chapter, explained the details of chapter 


study work and gave us a brief history of the accom- ° 


plishments of New Haven Chapter. Henry H. Pease, 
of Hartford Chapter, outlined the work done in Hart- 
ford and emphasized the necessity for the hearty co- 
operation of the bank officers. O. H. Brothwell, cashier 
of the First Bridgeport National Bank, and A. W. Tre- 
main, treasurer of the American Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, told those assembled that they were in hearty 
accord with the efforts to organize a chapter in Bridge- 
port and stated that in their opinion the banks would 
be behind the organization. Richard W. Hill, -assistant 
to the educational director, also spoke. The nominating 
committee, appointed at a previous meeting, presented 
a report nominating the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, George L. Moore, West Side 
Bank; vice-president, S. W. Davis, City Savings Bank; 
secretary, Richard W. Wynkoop, Jr., Peoples Savings 
Bank; treasurer, Earl B. Hoskins, Morris Plan Bank; 
members of the executive committee, E. E. Dilliston, 
Connecticut National Bank and A. J. S. Silliman, Ameri- 
can Bank and Trust Company, for three years; George 
Hugo, James Staples and Company, and Walter E. God- 
dard, Stratford Trust Company, for two years; F. Glen- 
don Hall, Bridgeport Trust Company, and Farnum C. 
Fox, First Bridgeport National Bank, for one year. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 


The educational work for the year is fast drawing to 
a close. The final examinations have been held in all 
of the classes and the number of students (about 150) 
taking the examinations was very gratifying to the in- 
structors. Up to this writing the marking of the papers 
has not been completed but it is thought a large number 
passed the required mark and will receive credit, in the 
different branches studied, toward an Institute certifi- 
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cate.- The consulate is closing a very active year in 
which the members have done excellent work along vari- 
ous lines. At present they are rendering material assist- 
ance to those in charge of the many subscriptions re- 
ceived daily at the Liberty Loan headquarters. The 
membership contest closed on April 1 with a total of 280 
new members for the year. Captain Weldy and his team 
were the winners of this contest with a splendid total of 
106 new members to their credit. The debate section 
has about finished its work with the exception of the very 
valuable efforts of the “Four Minute Men.” On April 12 
a delegation from New York Chapter came to town for 
the inter-city debate and New York won a well deserved 
victory. ‘Philadelphia, a close second, although losing, 
fought a good fight and unfortunately was unsuccessful 
in making more than one of the three judges see that they 
had the better of the argument. New York’s team ad- 
vocated ownership and control of the railroads of the 
country by the Federal Government, while Philadelphia 
contended for private ownership. And New York won on 
their ringing presentation, the decision being rendered 
in favor of the team which was best prepared to defend 
its contentions by logic, oratory and facts. On Friday, 
April 19, the Sixth Annual Educational-Consulate Dinner 
was held at Kugler’s with an attendance of about 200. 
The dinner in some respects was unique, there being an 
innovation in the presence at the tables of some of the 
girl members of the classes. Then, too, we were honored 
by the presence of a number of out-of-town Institute men, 
some with their wives. We-were happy indeed to have 
them with us. The principal speaker was Major W. A. 
Garrett, assistant general manager of the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co., who held his audience in rapt attention 
while he recounted his observations and experiences when 
visiting France with a commission to study the trans- 
portation problem in the war zone preparatory to our 
sending our first expeditionary force across. Major Gar- 
rett is one of the sterling American business men who, 
besides occupying an important position in the manu- 
facture of war materials, is giving largely of his spare 
time to spread the gospel of true Americanism and to 
enlighten his countrymen upon the issues of the war and 
its importance to this country, emphasizing that German 
military efficiency is real and that it will take our com- 
bined strength and resources to down the Hun. Gov- 
ernor Passmore of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank 
was present and gave us a very earnest talk upon the 
Liberty Loan campaign. Edward J. Cattell accepted for 
the chapter the service flag presented, containing the 
record of 232 Philadelphia Chapter men who have 
answered the call of the country. The last speaker was 
the Rev. Forest E. Dager who entertained the diners 
with his store of wit and optimism. The entire affair 
was ringing with patriotic fervor and sentiment which 
was added to by the entertainment provided of a similar 
nature. On April 26 the last members’ night meeting will 
be held, at which time eight of our members will par- 
ticipate in the annual public speaking contest for which 
two prizes of War Savings Certificates have been pro- 
vided. Our annual meeting will take place on May 10, 
at which time the election of five members to the board 
of governors and the delegates to the annual convention 
will be announced. The meeting will be in the form of 
a war smoker and an interesting program is being pro- 
vided. O. Stuart WHITE. 
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TITLE CHANGES AMONG BANK OFFICERS 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


Following is a list of officers’ title changes in institutions which are members of the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation, reported to the JOURNAL-BULLETIN from March 26 to April 25, 1918, inclusive. 
by notifying this department immediately of any such changes. 


formation direct from members: 


ARIZONA 
Clifton—Sam. Abraham, formerly vice-president, 
elected president First National Bank, succeeding E. M 
Williams, resigned; J. A. MacLeay now vice-president. 
ARKANSAS 
Altus—J. N. Adams, heretofore cashier, elected presi- 
dent Bank of Altus; M. Musgrove appointed vice-presi- 
dent; L. F. Stephenson, formerly assistant cashier, now 
cashier. 
Harrison—L. F. Eoff elected president Farmers Bank, 
succeeding L. B. Bell; Robert A. Wilson appointed cashier, 
succeeding M. Hathcoat, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 

Camarillo—P. R. Ruth appointed cashier Farmers 
Bank, succeeding H. A. Hawley, resigned. 

Concord—Geo. E. Barnett elected cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding L. A. Stevenson. 

Holtville—M. C. Blanchard elected vice-president 
First National Bank, succeeding A. H. Keller; E. L. Car- 
son appointed cashier First National Bank, succeeding R. 
G. Webster. 

Oakland—J. Y. Eccleston, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Oakland Bank of Savings; William B. Dun- 
ning elected second vice-president; A. W. Moore, formerly 
assistant cashier, now cashier; J. A. Thompson, formerly 
assistant secretary, appointed secretary. 

xnard— E. Hume, formerly cashier, now vice- 
president and cashier First National Bank, succeeding 
Frank Petit, resigned, as vice-president. 

Pomona—J. F’. Lobingier elected vice-president Amer- 
ican National Bank, succeeding Raymond M. Davis, re- 
signed to become manager Ventura Branch, Bank of Italy. 

_ Puente—Howard R. Link, cashier and vice-president 
First National Bank, resigned; Louis H. Didier appointed 
cashier; S. L. Watts appointed vice-president. 

San Bernardino—J. W. Roberts elected vice-president 
San Bernardino National Bank; J. S. Wood appointed 
cashier, succeeding W. S. Hooper, deceased. 

San Diego—D. F. Garrettson elected president First 
National Bank, succeeding C. L. Williams, resigned. 

Whittier—Geo. L. Hazzard, elected president Home 
Savings Bank, succeeding J. Allen Osmun, deceased; A. 
C. Johnson, formerly cashier, now vice-president; Walter 
E. Butler, formerly assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 

Whittier—A. C. Johnson, formerly vice-president and 
cashier, elected president Whittier National Bank, suc- 
ceeding J. Allen Osmun, deceased; C. C. Barr elected vice- 
president; C. Bevan Johnson appointed cashier. 


COLORADO 
Denver—John Q. Adams, formerly cashier, elected 
president Silver State Bank. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bethel—William A. Mortimer appointed cashier 
Bethel National Bank, succeeding Howard M. Judd, re- 


signed. 
FLORIDA 

Fernandina—Fred W. Hoyt, formerly president, 
elected chairman of board First National Bank; Everett 
Mizell, formerly vice-president, elected president; Charles 
J. Davis now vice-president. 

Jennings—S. E. Hewitt elected president and cashier 
Bank of Jennings. 

GEORGIA 

Dublin—F. H. Rowe elected president Citizens Bank, 
succeeding J. M. Williams, resigned. 

Savannah—E. F. O’Connor, formerly vice-president, 
elected ee Peoples Bank, succeeding E. M. O’Brien, 
deceased; T. J. McEllinn, Jr., formerly assistant cashier, 
elected first vice-president; A. E. Pierce, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, now vice-president and cashier. 


IDAHO 
Coeur d’Alene—C. O. Sowder elected cashier Coeur 


Member will confer a favor 
Publication will be made only on receipt of in- 


d’Alene Bank & Trust Company, succeeding A. Ross 
Black, resigned. 

Jerome—L. M. Zug, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Jerome National Bank; W. E. White appointed 
cashier. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago—E. B. Knudtson, formerly vice-president 
State Bank of Commerce, Minneapolis, elected vice-presi- 
dent Century Trust & Savings Bank. 

Chicago—G. S. Campbell, formerly assistant cashier, 
appointed cashier Lincoln State Bank, succeeding John 
Hardie, resigned. 

Danville—J. L. Tincher elected president First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding Charles P. English, deceased. 

Galena—William Hurst, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Merchants National Bank, succeeding T. 
J. Bermingham; A. J. Millhouse appointed vice-president. 

Galesburg—P. N. Granville, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Bank of Galesburg;. Charles E. Johnson, 
formerly assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 

Granville—A. P. Child elected president Granville 
State Bank, succeeding Wayne Hummer; Barney J. Ghi- 
glieri appointed cashier, succeeding L. O. Snoddy, deceased. 

Kankakee—A. M. Shoven appointed cashier Kankakee 
County Trust & Savings Bank. 

Lovington—Homer Shepherd, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Shepherd National Bank; Roy J. Silver, 
formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 


INDIANA 

Indiana Harbor—J. G. Allen, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president. Indiana Harbor National Bank; Geo. M. 
Witt, formerly assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 

Spiceland—H. T. Baily, formerly cashier, elected 
president Henry County Bank, succeeding John William 
Griffin, deceased; J. C. Haskett now cashier. 

IOWA 

Calmar—O. P. Ode, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president First State Bank; Louis A. Dessel, formerly 
assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 

Cumberland—W. H. Bell, formerly assistant cashier 
First National Bank, Villisca, appointed cashier First 
National Bank, succeeding P. H. Pettinger, now vice- 
president. 

Dubuque—W. M. Hetherington elected second vice- 
president First National Bank. 

Linn Grove—P. J. Toft, formerly assistant cashier 
First National Bank of Peterson, appointed cashier First 
National Bank, succeeding E. O. Loe, resigned. 

Mason City—Walter J. Walker appointed cashier 
Commercial Savings Bank, succeeding; W. J. Sievers. 

Sioux City—George Sinclair, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Woodbury County Savings Bank; Thomas 
P. Treynor, heretofore assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Storm Lake—L. E. Ballou, Jr., formerly cashier, 
elected president Security Trust & Savings Bank, succeed- 
ing L. E. Ballou; George B. Eginton appointed cashier. 


KANSAS 

Caney—Raymond L. DeHon, formerly assistant 
cashier, appointed cashier Caney Valley National Bank, 
succeeding Harry V. Balcom, resigned. 

Cottonwood Falls—R. B. Breese, formerly assistant 
cashier, a a cashier Exchange National Bank, suc- 
ceeding L. M. Swope, resigned. 

Dodge City—A. P. Reece elected president Southwest 
National Bank, succeeding D. W. Sturgeon, resigned. 

Dorado—E. E. Glasscock elected vice-president 
Kansas State Bank, succeeding Ed. J. Hammel —— 

Fort Scott—A. B. Dickmann, vice-president Fort Scott 
State Bank, resigned. 

Gaylord—Charles Miller elected cashier Valley State 
Bank, succeeding John Scott. : 

Iola—F. O. Benson, formerly assistant cashier, ap- 

inted cashier Iola State Bank, succeeding J. H. Camp- 
ll, resigned. 
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Luray—John Duwe, formerly assistant cashier Na- 
toma State Bank, appointed cashier First National Bank, 
succeeding P. E. ‘Moss, resigned. 

Natoma—E. G. Boughner, formerly cashier, elected 
First National Bank; O. F. Borden now 
casnier. 

Peabody—Lair J. Whittecar elected cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, succeedin, Graves. 

Tescott—N. C. mery, formerly assistant cashier 
Minneapolis National Bank, appointed cashier Farmers 
State Bank, succeeding C. E. Pruett, retired. 

Wichita—Frank L. Carson appointed eashier Kansas 
National Bank, succeeding Elsberry Martin, resigned. 

LOUISIANA 

New Orleans—Fred W. Ellsworth elected vice-presi- 

dent Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
MAINE 

South Paris—J. Hastings Bean, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, elected president South Paris Savings Bank; James 
S. Wright appointed vice-president. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Charles H. Gerbig, formerly assistant sec- 


retary and treasurer, appointed secretary and treasurer 
ein me | Trust Company, succeeding Harry A. Campbell, 
resigne 

Baltimore—H. E. Boyce elected vice-president Drovers 
& Mechanics National Bank, succeeding Herbert H. Owens. 

Baltimore—G. H. Barner, formerly cashier, now vice- 
president and cashier National Bank of Commerce. 

Baltimore—W. G. Boyce elected vice-president Union 
Trust Company. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Athol—Ralph D. Sutherland elected treasurer Athol 
Savings Bank, succeeding Wm. G. Avery, deceased. 

Boston—Richard Pinksohn elected vice-president Cos- 
mopolitan Trust Company. 

Boston—P. H. Ropes appointed cashier Mattapan Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding Frank S. Benson. 

Boston—Abram T. Collier, vice-president National 
Shawmut Bank, resigned. 

Wakefield—Frank C. Carter, heretofore assistant 
treasurer, sr treasurer Wakefield Trust Company, 
succeeding Frank A. Winship, deceased. 


MICHIGAN 

Constantine—W. G. Gibson elected vice-president 
Commercial State Bank, succeeding John B. George, de- 
ceased; W. M. Sneger appointed cashier, succeeding Jas. 
A. Marsh, retired. 

Grand Rapids—Gilbert L. Daane elected cashier and 
vice-president Grand Rapids Savings Bank, succeeding 
Frank S. Coleman now second vice-president. 


MINNESOTA 

Breckenridge—M. L. Beeson appointed cashier Breck- 
enridge National Bank, succeeding J. P. Buscher. 

McIntosh—Chas. L. Conger —e president Citizens 
State Bank, succeeding J. P. Foote; J. J. Vaatveit elected 
vice- -president, succeeding A. A. Miller; Ole Sannes ap- 
pointed cashier, succeeding Chas. L. Conger. 

Minneapolis—Harold Harrison elected vice-president 
State Bank of Commerce, succeeding E. B. Knudtson, re- 
signed; F. C. cashier. 

Montrose—G. man elected president State 
Bank of Montrose; Sarl D. Michalson appointed cashier, 
succeeding E. W. ‘Swanson, resigned. 

West Union—Otto M. Stensland appointed cashier 
West Union State Bank, succeeding L. A. Lampert, re- 
signed. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson—Judge O. B. Taylor elected second vice-presi- 
dent Merchants Bank & Trust Company. 

MISSOURI 

East Lynne—B. M. Stonestreet 
Farmers State Bank, succeeding W. 

Kansas City—H. G. Burke J. G. 
Stream Investment Company, succeeding Donald Bunch. 

Ludlow—Carl fs Goll elected cashier First National 

t. ~ A. vice-president Central 
National Bank, resigned. 

St. Louis—Thomas C. Hennings elected vice-president 

Mercantile Trust Co. 


cashier 
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MONTANA 


s—L. B. St. John appointed cashier Yegen 
Bros. Bank, a ag F, E. Hanly, resigned. 
Eureka—M Sturm, " formerly assistant cashier, 
now cashier Farmers & Merchants State Bank, succeeding 
O. F. Vose. 
Livingston—L. R. Nye, 
vice-president First State Bank; 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 


NEBRASKA 

Geneva—Len J. Davis elected cashier Citizens State 
Bank, succeeding L. F. Johnson, now president State 
Bank of Minatare. 

Glenvil—W. B. Smith hy oon cashier Farmers 
State Bank, succeeding R. E 

Scottsbluff—W. J. Stafford elected cashier Scottsbluff 
National Bank, succeeding Walter Siebert. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester—Harold A. Holbrook appointed cashier 
Bank, succeeding Frank E. Andrews, re- 
signed. 


Billin 


formerly cashier, elected 
C. E. Bechtel, formerly 


NEW YORK 

Amityville—W. C. Crittenden, formerly cashier Sole- 
bury National Bank, New Hope, Pa., elected cashier First 
National Bank, succeeding Clark B. Davis. 

Antwerp—R. Oakes appointed cashier Bank of 
Antwerp, succeeding F. B. Wheeler, deceased. 

Babylon—Oliver H. Rogers elected vice-president 
Babylon National Bank, succeeding J. Stanley Foster. 

Fillmore—C. H. Ward, heretofore assistant cashier, 
appointed cashier State Bank of Fillmore. 

New York—Oscar Stiner elected president East River 
National Bank, succeeding Vincent Loeser, deceased. 

New York—James L. O’Neill elected vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Company; Harry Lawton, formerly head 
of Foreign Exchange Department, Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, Chicago, appointed assistant’ treasurer; Lewis B. 
Franklin, vice-president, resigned; F. W. Ellsworth, sec- 
retary, resigned to become vice-president Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company, New Orleans. 

New York—Alexander Gilbert elected chairman of 
board Irving Trust Company; Robert A. Parker, formerly 
president Market & Fulton National Bank, elected vice- 
president. 

New York—Charles W. Riecks, formerly vice-president 
and cashier, now vice-president Liberty National Bank; 
Frederick W. Walz, formerly assistant cashier, now 
cashier. 

New York—James A. Stillman elected chairman of 
board National City Bank, succeeding James Stillman, de- 
ceased. Charles V. Rich elected general executive man- 
ager. 

Oneida—Eugene E. Coon, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Oneida Savings Bank, succeeding R. B. 
Downing, deceased. 

Theresa—L. T. Fuller elected cashier State Bank of 
Theresa, succeeding R. W. Oakes, resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
‘ Bethel—T. R. Thigpen appointed cashier Bethel Bank- 
ing & Trust Company, succeeding W. H. Woolard. 


OHIO 

Dayton—Valentine Winters elected 
National Bank; R. H. Tompert appointe 
ing G. A. Funkhouser, Jr. 

Lima—C. M. Tolan, formerly treasurer, now vice- 
president and treasurer Lima Trust Company; B. B. Ap- 
plas, formerly assistant esuesteey appointed secretary. 

Middletown—W. O. Barnitz, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Oglesby & Barnitz Company, succeeding 
C. B. Oglesby, deceased. 


OKLAHOMA 

Bristow—J. F. Johnston appointed cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding Abner L. Bruce, resigned. 

Kiowa—L. T. Sammons elected president First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding C. W. eek . S. Gilmore elected 
vice-president, succeeding H. Ward; Wade Atkins ap- 
pointed cashier, succeeding Rn E. Wilson. 

Lahoma—Harry C. Hunt appointed cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding F. L. Godf frey 

Stonewall—Charles A. cashier First 
National Bank. 


resident Winters 
cashier, succeed- 
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Tyrone—W. J. Risen elected president Farmers State 

Bank, succeeding M. Hagaman. 
OREGON 

Baker—H. A. Sonne, cashier Baker Loan & Trust 

Company, resigned to become deputy state bank examiner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia—Henry G. Brengle, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, elected president Philadelphia Trust Company, suc- 
ceeding Thomas S. Gates, resigned. , 

Reading—James M. Kase elected president Neversink 
Bank, succeeding Henry Schofer, deceased. 

Sharon—A. R. McGill, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president First National Bank, succeeding Norman Hall, 
deceased; John Fitzpatrick appointed second vice-presi- 
dent; P. A. Higgs, formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Williamsport—William Russell Deemer, formerly vice- 
president, elected president Williamsport National Bank, 
succeeding Elias Deemer, deceased. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greenville—C. B. Martin appointed cashier Norwood 
National Bank, succeeding S. A. Moore, resigned. 

Manning—Joseph Sprott, formerly cashier, ~elected 

residlent Bank of Manning, succeeding A. Len, deceased; 
. M. Mouzon appointed cashier. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls—Eugene Reiley elected second vice-presi- 

dent Sioux Falls National Bank. 
TENNESSEE 

Kenton—W. P. Jones elected vice-president First Na- 

tional Bank; Homer W. Scott, active vice-president, 


resigned. 
TEXAS 


Beaumont—Charles H. Stroeck, formerly cashier, now 
vice-president and cashier American National Bank. 

El Paso—C. L. Ezell, formerly cashier, elected active 
vice-president Security Bank & Trust Company; J. Harry 
Henderson, formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 

El Paso—Max Noye, formerly cashier, elected active 
vice-president Union Bank & Trust Company; W. M. 
Butler, formerly assistant cashier First National Bank, 
appointed cashier. 

Fort Worth—C. A. Steele, vice-president American 
National Bank, resigned. 

Gatesville—Ben McClinton, Jr., 


MORTUARY RECORD OF 


appointed cashier 


REPORTED FROM MARCH 


Abercrombie, W. E., vice-president Steelton National 
Bank, Steelton, Pa. 

Adams, Aaron, president Essex County Trust Company, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Ames, William H., president North Easton Savings Bank, 
North Easton, Mass. 

Armentrout, P. C., active vice-president Farmers Savings 
Bank, Marshall, Mo. 

Arnold, Charles N., vice-president Merchants National 
Bank, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Ayer, Frederick, vice-president International Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Baldwin, Fay, vice-president Highland County Bank, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 

Ballou, Adelbert W., president Orange Savings Bank, 
Orange, Mass. 

Barnes, B. C., assistant cashier National Union Bank, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Blydenburgh, Charles M., director Suffolk County Na- 

tional Bank, Riverhead, N. Y. 

Carr, Victor C., assistant cashier Wellman Savings Bank, 
Wellman, Iowa. 

Chase, Henry Sabin, president Waterbury National Bank, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Conley, James H., vice-president Charlestown Trust Com- 

pany, Boston, Mass. 
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or om State Bank & Trust Company, succeeding C. C. 
Sadler. 

Mission—George W. Walton, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president First National Bank; T. M. Melden now 


cashier. 
Mission—F. L. Flynn appointed cashier First State 


Bank, succeeding T. M. Melden, resigned. 

Munday— A. Baker, formerly vice-president, 
elected president First National Bank a M. H. 
Lee, resigned; H. A. Pendleton elected vice-president; F. 
U. McCutchen, formerly assistant cashier First State 
Bank & Trust Company, Hereford, appointed cashier, suc- 


ceeding Tom Isbell, resigned. 
Spur—M. H elected active vice-president Spur 


National Bank, succeeding W. G. Sherron, resi 2 

Trinity—J. W. Wilson elected cashier First State 
Bank, succeeding Jacob gs 

Wichita Falls—C. E. McCutchen, formerly state bank 
examiner, appointed cashier First National Bank, succeed- 
ing T. J. Taylor, resigned. 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond—Julien H. Hill, formerly cashier, now vice- 

president and cashier National State and City Bank. 
WASHINGTON 

Snohomish—F. K. Struve elected president First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding H. C. Comegys. 

Spokane—C. T. Tupper elected president Farmers & 
Mechanics Bank, succeeding Ortho Dorman, now vice- 
president. 

P. Weaver, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Farmers State Bank, succeeding H. D. 
Mills, resigned; B. J. Ellis now vice-president. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg—Wm. G. Wymer, former] 

cashier, appointed cashier Clarksburg Trust 
WISCONSIN 

Eagle River—C. H. Wiegand elected cashier Farmers 
& Merchants State Bank, succeeding W. C. Arnold, re- 
si 


assistant 
ompany. 


ed. 

Fairchild—W. F. Hood, formerly cashier, elected 

president First National Bank, succeeding N. C. Foster, 

retired; C. F. Fallett appointed cashier. 
Stratford—Theodore W. Hoffman, formerly assistant 

cashier First State Bank, Marion, elected cashier Strat- 

ford State Bank, succeeding Walter Oby, resigned. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


26 TO APRIL 26, 1918 


Critz, Frank, president Citizens Savings Bank, Riverside, 
Iowa. 

Davidson, William M., director National Bank of Savan- 
nah, Savannah, Ga. 

Deemer, Elias, president Williamsport National Bank, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Donaldson, William S., director Citizens Savings Bank, 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Dyer, Benjamin F., president Braintree Savings Bank, 
South Braintree, Mass. 

Edwards, George E., president Dollar Savings Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

Fox, Joseph, chairman of board Columbia Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

Frank, John H., president National Bank of Ligonier, 
Ligonier, Pa. 

Gable, Harry A., vice-president Marion National Bank, 
Marion, Ind. 

Gehlert, G. B., vice-president Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Gordon, Douglas Huntly, director Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

Gorman, H. P., cashier Planters Bank, Forrest City, Ark. 

Hall, Dickinson, secretary and manager Insurance De- 
partment, Washington Trust Company, Spokane, 
Wash. 


| a 
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Harcourt, Charles M., vice-president Huguenot National 
Bank, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Harlin, G. W., director Bank of Fountain Run, Fountain 
Run, Ky. 

Henderlider, Clair G., cashier First State Bank, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas. 

Hoffman, F. C., vice-president Security Trust Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Hoss, Adolph, cashier Peru State Bank, Peru, III. 

Kountze, Luther, senior member Kountze Brothers, New 
York, N. Y. 

Lanyon, Arthur K., cashier National Bank of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Latshaw, Henry, cashier citizens National Bank, Potts- 
town, Pa. 

Lay, A. Tracy, president Traverse City State Bank, Tra- 
verse City, Mich. 

Loeser, Vincent, president East River National Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

Lynch, J. DeP., vice-president Utica City National Bank, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Nicolay, Henry, member Logan & Bryan, New York, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Edward M., president Peoples Bank, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Osmun, J. A., president Whittier National Bank, Whit- 
tier, Cal. 

Rawlings, Carroll C., vice-president Union Trust Co., 
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New York, N. Y., and vice-president Bound Brook 
Trust Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Rech, William A., director National Security Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rhodes, Harry W., president Media Title & Trust Com- 
pany, Media, Pa. 

Shallenberger, H. C., president State Bank of Braddock, 
Braddock, Pa. 

Smails, William E., vice-president Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank, Fremont, Nebr. 

Smith, Timothy, vice-president Peoples National Bank of 
Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 

Stockton, Lawrence Mason, director State Street Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Taylor, Warren P., director First National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Tuger, Henry J., vice-president Gratiot County State 
Bank, St. Louis, Mich. 

Ueland, J., vice-president State Bank of Outlook, Outlook, 
Mont. 

Vaile, John, vice-president First National Bank, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

Van Arsdale, William, vice-president Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank, Racine, Wis. 

Willis, Henry A., president Worcester North Savings In- 

stitution, Fitchburg, Mass. 


REPORTED FROM MARCH 26 TO APRIL 26, 1918 


Atha, Henry G., pres. Security Savings Bk., Newark, N. J. 

Bibb, John S., 18th F. A., United States Army. 

Blair, Frank W., president Union Trust Co., Detroit. 

Burne, Miss Estelle, New York, N. Y. 

Burne, Miss J. C., New York, N. Y. 

Campbell, Henry M., chairman of board Union Trust Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Champlin, Miss Lydia W., New York, N. Y. 

Clement, John B., vice-president and treasurer Central 
Trust Co., Camden, N. J. 

Diller, H. S., special partner and vice-president Dennison 
& Co., La Paz, Bolivia. 

Dinkins, Lynn H., president Interstate Trust & Banking 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Fisher, M. L., assistant cashier Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Spencer, N. Y. 

Franklin, N. E., president Bear Butte Valley Bank, Stur- 
gis, S. D. 

Fries, F. N., president Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. 

Fuller, Oliver C., president Wisconsin Trust Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Gamble, Howard G., 18th F. A., United States Army. 

Gatling, N. P., vice-president Chatham & Phenix National 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Hall, Myron S., president Buffalo Trust Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Hamilton, John L., 18th F. A., United States Army. 

Hoge, James D., treasurer American Bankers Association, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Hoyt, C. E., secretary Connecticut Bankers Association, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 

Jennings, Geo. C., Blodget & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Kent, Robt. D., president Merchants Bank of Passaic, Pas- 

saic, N. J. 


Ko, Junichi, secretary Bank of Japan, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Maddox, Robert F., vice-president American Bankers As- 
sociation, Atlanta, Ga. 

McAdams, Thos. B., vice-president Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Manse, E. F., Montreal, Canada. 

Neuhauser, Roy, president Washington Chapter American 
Institute of Banking, Washington, D. C. 

Pepper, S., chief of Credits Bureau, National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 

Lala, Dr. Ramon Reyers, Manila, P. I. 

Russel, Andrew, vice-president Ayers National Bank, 
Jacksonville, IIl. 

Sartori, J. F., president Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Sawbridge, B. M., 18th F. A., United States Army. 

Sherman, John J., president Citizens National Bank, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

Sigafoose, James A., cashier Marshall County Bank, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

Sigafoose, Ralph O., Sergeant A. S. S. C., Moundsville, 
W. Va. 

Smith, Solomon C., pres. Northern Trust Co., Chicago, III. 

Stevens, Charles W., assistant cashier Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Taylor, Orla B., vice-president Wayne County & Home 
Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Teter, Lucius, president Chicago Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, 

Van Name, Miss Mary I., Collins Publicity Service, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Wilmot, W., president National Trade Acceptance Bureau, 

New York, N. Y. 
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There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. 
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The General Secre- 


tary of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping the 
membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 


Alabama 


Arkansas........ 


California........ 


Colorado 


Delaware 


Florida 


Tilinois 


Indiana. 


Kentucky 


Louisiana........ 


Michigan......../ Ann Arbor...... 


Alabama 


Bank of Fairhope, Fairhope 61-461. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Kinston 61-444. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Marbury 61-407. 
American Bank & Trust Co., Opp 61-464. 
Bank of Valley Head, Valley Head 61-430. 


Arizona 


Peoples Bank and Trust Co., Clifton 91-40. 


Otto Marx & Co., succeeded by Marx 
& Co. 
pee es Mesa City Bank succeeded by First 
National Bank. 

Willeox..........Central Bank of Phcenix succeeded by 
Central Bank of Willcox. 

Williams State Bank succeeded by 
Arizona Central Bank. 

Twin City Bank now Twin City Bank 
of North Little Rock. 

.Bank of Arkansas City closed. 

German-American Bank succeeded by 
American State Bank. 

Bank of Fort Logan H. Roots closed. 

Bank of Downey closed. : 

. Citizens Bank of Fruitvale merged with 
Security Bank. 

Bank of Fruitvale succeeded by Se- 
curity Bank, Fruitvale Branch. 
. Guaranty Securities Corporation 
changed to Continental Guaranty 
Corporation. 
Santa Rosa Bank succeeded by Bank 
of Italy. 
Saratoga State Bank succeeded by 
Garden City Bank & Trust Co. 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
changed to Farmers State Bank. 
German-American Trust Co. succeeded 
by American Bank & Trust Co. 
.Merchants & Miners National Bank 
taken over by First National Bank. 
. Milner Bank & Trust Company closed. 
.Sussex National Bank succeeded by 
Delaware Trust Co. 

Citrus Exchange Bank merged with 
State Bank of Bartow. 

First National Bank closed. 


Argenta 


Arkansas City... 
Charleston 


Oakland........ 
Oakland 


San Francisco... 


Santa Rosa...... 


Idaho Springs... 


Steamboat Spgs. 


correct. Continental Bank & 
Trust Co. still in business. 

Bank of Spread, Spread, now Spread 
Bank, Stapleton. 

Fidelity State Bank closed. 

Roseland Bank succeeded by Wiersema 
State Bank. 

Hughes Bank succeeded by Hughes 
State Bank. 

.Barber Bros. & Co. closed. 

Bank of Atlanta succeeded by State 
Bank of Atlanta. 

Merchants National Bank consolidated 
with First National Bank as First- 
Merchants National Bank. 

German-American Bank & Trust Co. 
“eae to American Bank & Trust 

German-American Bank changed to 
Farmers Trust and Savings Bank. 

German Trust & Savings Bank changed 
to Union Trust & Savings Bank. 

German-American Savings Bank 
changed to American Savings Bank 

Pocahontas...... Bank of Pocahontas succeeded by 
McCartan State Bank. 

Mid West Bank succeeded by Mid West 
State Bank. 

German-American State Bank suc- 
ceeded by American State Bank. 

German Insurance Bank changed to 

Liberty Insurance Bank. 


Rapides Bank succeeded by Rapides 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Beauregard Trust & Savings Bank 
merged with First National Bank. 

.State & German-American Savings 


Bank succeeded by State Savings 
Bank. 


Stapleton 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Hume 


Atlanta 


La Fayette...... 
New Albany 


Dedham 
Dubuque 


Marengo 


Sioux City....... 


Atchison 


Alexandria 


De Ridder 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Missouri........ 


Montana 


Nebraska........ 


New York....... 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania..... 


South Carolina... 


South Dakota.... 


Virginia 


Washington 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


.De Soto 


Bank of Copemish succeeded by Peoples 

ommercial Bank. 

Saginaw.........! German-American State Bank and its 

West Side Branch changed to Amer- 
ican State Bank. 

State Bank of Correll succeeded by 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank. 

Minneapolis...... German-American Bank changed to 
North American Bank. 

German-American Bank changed 

American Bank of De Soto. 

German-American Bank changed 

Mercantile Trust Co. 
German-American Bank 

United States Bank. 
wig: Clark & Greening succeeded by 
ngomar State Bank. 

Farmers State Bank succeeded by First 

National Bank. 
umatra State Bank. 
German-American Bank succeeded by 
Auburn State Bank. 
Bank of Florence, Florence, now Bank 
of Florence, Omaha. 
Germania Bank and branches changed 
to Commonwealth Bank. 
Guaranty Securities Corporation 
changed to Continental Guaranty 
Corporation. 

Chicago Junction. Home Savings and Banking Co., Chi- 
cago Junction, now is Home Sav- 
ings and Banking Co. of Willard, 
Chicago Junction. 

Martins Ferry....German Savings Bank Co. changed to 

Citizens Savings Bank. 
First State Bank, Okmulgee, published 
as new member in April issue 
should be First State Bank, Dewar. 
German State Bank changed to Farm- 
__ ers State Bank. 
Citizens Bank succeeded by Citizens 
State Bank. 

Western National Bank absorbed by 
American National Bank. 

Flanagan & Bennett Bank succeeded by 
Coos County Bank. 

First National Bank closed. 

First National Bank succeeded by 
McKean County Trust Co. 

Citizens Bank liquidated. 

Citizens Bank merged with Fayette 
City National Bank. 

Mercer County Trust Co. merged with 
armers & Mechanics National 
Bank. 

Fairmount Sodom Trust Company 
merged with Logan Trust Co. 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler suc- 
ceeded by Montgomery & Co. 
Peoples Bank succeeded by Lamar 

National Bank. 

First National Bank succeeded by Mer- 

chants State Bank. 

Farmers & Citizens State Bank changed 
to Farmers & Citizens Bank. 
.German State Bank changed to First 

State Bank. 

Brownsville Bank & Trust Co. merged 
with State Bank & Trust Co. 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank 

succeeded by First State Bank. 
succeeded by First State 


Correll 


Kansas City 
St. Louis changed 
Ingomar 


Lambert 


Elk City 
Headrick 
Oklahoma 
Myrtle Point..... 


Bentleyville 
Bradford 


Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia 


Bryant 
Raymond 
Woolsey........ 


Brownsville 


ank. 

Manchester National Bank succeeded 
by Bank of Commerce & Trusts, 
Manchester Branch. 

Seaboard Bank succeeded by Seaboard 
National Bank. 

Lumbermans State Bank changed to 
State Bank of Bruce. 

Morris State Bank succeeded by State 
Bank of Green River. 


NEW AND REGAINED MEMBERS FROM MARCH 26 TO APRIL 25, 1918, INCLUSIVE 


Arkansas 


California 


Merchants & Planters Bank, Arkadelphia 
Interstate Banking & Trust Co., Helena 81-62. 


First National Bank, Bishop 90-854. 
Chowchilla National Bank, Chowchilla 90-868. 


California (Continued) 


Sebastopol National Bank, 
Security Trust Co., Taft 90-8 


Colorado 


Lincoln State Bank, Arriba 82-210. 
First National Bank, Berthoud 82-156. 


bastopol{90-872. 


First National Bank, Inglewood 90-447. 


First State Bank, Louisville 82-333. 
First National Bank, McFarland 90-795. 


Tucson National Bank, Tucson 91-15. Farmers State Bank, Otis 82-376. ; 


815 
Oklahoma......., 
HE Macon..........Statement in April Journal that Con- 
tinental Bank & Trust Co. merged 
with Fourth National Bank in- 
Towe..... 
........Green River.:... 
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Connecticut 
Branford Savings Bank, Branford 51-267. 
Peoples Savings Bank, Bridgeport 51-31. 
West Side Bank, Bridgeport 51-39. 
mer ee Trust Co., East Hartford 51-305. 


Delaw: 

Clayton Bank, Clayton 62-65. 
District of Columbia 

Liberty Savings Bank, Washington 15-94. 
Florida 

Bank of Waldo, Waldo 63-274 (regained). 


Georgia 
Peoples Bank, Comer 64-433. 
Union Banking Co., Monroe 64-846. 
Bank of Portal, Portal 64-691. 
Floyd County Bank, Rome 64-945. 
Citizens Bank, Waycross 64-76 (regained). 
Bank of Willacoochee, Willacoochee 64—412. 
Idaho * 
Declo State Bank, Declo 92-248. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Filer 92-252. 
Union Central Bank, May 92-242. 


Illinois 
First National Bank, Assumption 70-659. 
Baker & Son Savings Bank, Cicero 70-1915. 
Farmers State Bank, Cullom 70-1935. 
First National Bank, Dahlgren 70-1005. 
Bank of East Lynn, East Lynn 70-1269. 
State Bank of Latham, Latham 70-1408. 
Trust & Savings Bank, Rock Island 
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Indiana 
Farmers State Bank, Ossian 71-1008. 
Old Rockport Bank, Rockport 71-425. 
Troy State Bank, Troy 71-928. 
fowa 
Iowa Savings Bank, Audubon 72-1962. 
State Bank of Bondurant, Bondurant 72-1211. 
2-141. 
Farmers State Bank, Earlville 72-1966. 
Emerson State Bank, Emerson 72-1317. 
Gowrie Savings Bank, Gowrie 72-723. 
Greenville Savings Bank, Greenville 72-1355. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Hanlontown 72-1952. 
Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank, Mt. 
Pleasant 72-238. 
Farmers & Stock-Growers 
Tennant 72-1612. 
Citizens Savings Bank, West Liberty 72-455. 


Kansas 
Almena State Bank, Almena 83-469. 
Exchange State Bank, Atchison 83-14. 
Byers State Bank, Byers 83-1187. 
Home National Bank, Caldwell 83-1274. 
Conway State Bank, Conway 83-1175. 
Linscott State Bank, Holton 83-204. 
Farmers State Bank, Inman 83-1200. 
Farmers State Bank, Jetmore 83-1217. 
Home State Bank, Kansas City 18-85 (re- 
gained). 
Lovewell State Bank, Lovewell 83-926 
Stockgrowers State Bank, Maple Hill 83-932. 
Moran State Bank, Moran 83-948. 
Nashville State Bank, Nashville 83-956. 
State Bank of Ogden, Ogden 83-1121. 
Farmers State Bank, Potter 83-701. 
Farmers State Bank, Riley 83-661. 
Seward State Bank, Seward 83-1036. 
Farmers State Bank, Sterling 83-243. 
First National Bank, Towanda 83-1275. 
Farmers State Bank, Whiting 83-623. 
Central State Bank, Wichita 40-64. 
Sunflower State Bank, Wichita 40-67. 
Louisiana 
Homer State Bank, Athens 84-310 (regained). 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Baton Rouge 84-15. 
Bank of West Carroll, Forest 84-320. 
Harrisonburg State Bank, Harrisonburg 84-185. 
Bank of Hornbeck, Hornbeck 84-307. 
Bank of Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Hill 84-226. 
(regained). 
Maryland 
Overlea Bank, Overlea 65-241. 
Len State Bank, Sparks 65-255. 
‘akoma Park Bank, Takoma Park 65-253. 
D.'C., Post Office). 


Savings Bank, 


(Washington, D 
Massachusetts 
Franklin Savings Institution, Greenfield 53-377. 
Michigan 
Allen State Savings Bank, Allen 74-546. 
Bridgman State Bank, Bridgman 74-990. 
Peoples State Bank, er Avenue Branch, 
Detroit 9-10. 
Peoples State Bank, Northwestern Branch, 
Detroit 9-10. 
ees State Bank, Oakland Avenue Branch, 


Peoples State Bank, West Warren Branch, 
Detroit 9-10. 
on, 


Bank, Farmi: 
Mayville State Bank, Ma: 


Minnesota 
Farmers State Bank, Bellingham 75-1297. 
Dakota State Bank, Dakota 75-1109 
Danvers Farmers State Bank, Danvers 75-1413. 
State Bank of Gibbon, Gibbon 75-496. 
om of Good Thunder, Good Thunder 


Minnesota (Continued) 
Merchants State Bank, Greenbush 


5-605. 
Security State Bank, Lewiston 75-525. 
Bankers National Bank, Minneapolis 17-90. 
Minnehaha State Bank, Minneapolis 17-66. 
State Bank of New Prague, New Prague 75-270. 
Ray State Bank, Ray 75-1335. 
Tabor State Bank, Tabor 75-1324. 
Ulen State Bank, Ulen 75-537. 
Farmers State Bank, Walbasso 75-1332. 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co., Winona 75-20. 


Bank of Crenshaw, Crenshaw 85-293. 
Bank of —. Leakesviile 85-329 (re- 
ained). 
Peoples Savings Bank & Loan Co., Vicksburg 


5-6. 

Delta Bank & Tryst Co., Yazoo City 85-81. 
Missouri 

Farmers Trust Co., Braymer 80-501. 

Citizens Bank, Eldon 80-338. 

Bank of Farmington, Farmington 80-268. 

Fayette Bank, Fayette 80-272. 

Sni-A-Bar Banking Co., Grain Valley 80-1473. 

Hume State Bank, Hume 80-1352. 

Traders Bank of Jo lin, Joplin 80-43. 

South Side Bank, Kansas City 18-57. 

Bollinger County Bank, Lutesville 80-685. 

State Bank of Neelyville, Neel; ville 80-1127. 

& Merchants Bank, Owensvit 

Farmers Bank, Parnell 80-736 

Cass County Bank, Peculiar °0-1156 

Santa Fe Bank, Santa Fe 80-12u1. 

Farmers Exchange Bank, Silex 80-828. 


Bank of Zalma, Zalma 80-1275. 


Montana 
Farmers National Bank, Big Sandy 93-449. 
Lohman State Bank, Chinook 93-389. 
Farmers State Bank, Coburg 93-437. 
Security State Bank, Dillon 93-405. 
First National Bank, Joplin 93-395. 
First State Bank, Laredo 93-398. 
First National Bank, Lodge Grass 93-459. 
First National Bank, Opheim 93-461. 
Security State Bank, Polson 93-91. 
First National Bank, Raymond 93-452. 
Stockmens National Bank, Raynesford 93-451. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Sweetgrass 93-421. 
First National Bank, Wolf Point 93-307. 


Nebraska 
Diller State Bank, Diller 76-434. 
Farmers State Bank, Liberty 76-1126. 
American State Bank, Merriman 76-1113. 
Farmers State Bank, St. Edward 76-1077. 
Citizens State Bank, Thedford 76-1133. | 
State Bank of Tilden, Tilden 76-288 (regained). 


New Jersey 
Security Trust Co., Cape May 55-355. 
City Trust Co., City 


New Mexico 
First State Bank, Bernalillo 95-141. 
Farmers & Stockmens Bank, Estancia 95-139. 
Citizens State Bank, Mills 95-123. 
Santa Rosa State Bank, Santa Rosa 95-133. 
Union Exchange Bank, Silver City 95-122. 


New York 
First National Bank, Frankfort 50-736. 
Philippine National Bank, New York 1-300. 
Rhinebeck Savings Bank, Rhinebeck 50-585. 


North Carolina 
Farmers Atlantic Bank, Ahoskie 66-555. 
Bonlee Bank & Trust Co., Bonlee 66-610. 
Bank of Denton, Denton 66-341. 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Fairmont 66-605. 
Bank of Hiddenite, Hiddenite 66-533. 
Bank of Ashe, Jefferson 66-298. 
Caswell Banking & Trust Co., Kinston 66-110. 
Johnston County Bank & Trust Co., Smithfield 

66-560 (regained). 
Tuckaseegee Bank, Sylva 66-467. 
Bank of Whiteville, Tabor 66-574. ae 
Martin County Savings & Trust Co., Williams- 
ton 66-606. 

Peoples Bank, Williamston 66-604. 
Home Savings Bank, Wilmington 66-8. 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Winton 66-473. 


North Dakota 
Peoples State Bank, Grand Forks 77-21. 
State Bank of Morton County, Mandan 77-46. 


Ohio 
Security Savings Bank & Safe Deposit Co., 
Cincinnati 13-64. 
First National Bank, New Vienna 56-1268. 
First National Bank, Summerfield 56-1174. 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma State Bank, Ada 86-104. 
of Commerce, Commerce 86-1063. 
Farmers State B lk City 86-160 (re- 


Bank of a: Haileyville 86-767 (re- 
Henryetta itate Bank 86-1068. 


Home State Bank 
Mooreland State in Mooreland $6-1051. 
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Oklahoma (Continued) 
Oklahoma State Bank, Mulhall 86-583. 
First State Bank, Orr 86-848. 
Bank of Quapaw, Quapaw 86-862. 
Mineral Belt Bank, Tar River 86-1072. 
First National Bank, Westville 86-447. 
Oregon 
Farmers State Bank, Moro 96-282. 
Pennsylvania 
Conemaugh Deposit Bank, Conemaugh 
60-1426. 


Pennsylvania Bank, Philadelphia 3-146. 
William Penn Trust Co., Pittsburgh 8-122. 
Conewango Trust Co., Warren 60-462. 


South Carolina 
Commercial Bank, Blackville 67-482. 
Farmers Bank, Ruby 7 
Bank of Shelton, Shelton 67-477. 
South Dakota 
Farmers National Bank, Brookings 78-67. 
Colton State Bank, Colton 78-340. 
First State Bank, Elkton 78-194. 
Lumbard Bank, Kimball 78-196. 
Dakota State Bank, Salem 78-703. 
vorn Belt National Bank, Scotland 78-732. 
State Rank of Tulare, Tulare 78-619 (regained). 


Tennessee 
Fiest National Bank, Greeneville 87-182. 
Kings ort Bank & Trust Co., Kingsport 87-604, 
Smyrna Bank & Trust Co., Smyrna 87-599. 
Texas 
Canadian State Bank, Canadian 88-512. 
Farmers National Bank, Follett 88-1799. 
First National Bank, Georgetown 88-309. 
First National Bank, Lamesa 88-872. 
Pittsburg National Bank, Pittsburg 88-445 
(regained). 
First State Bank, Stamford 88-248. 
Utah 
State Bank of Millard County, Fillmore 97-64. 
Salt Lake City Branch, Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, Salt Lake City 31-31. 


Virginia 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Altavista 68-543. 
First National Bank, Graham 68-201. 
Melfa Banking Co., Melfa 68-396. 
Jefferson Bank, Newport News 68-92. 
Bank of Nokesville, okesville 68-407. 
Commercial Exchange Bank, Norfolk 68-50. 
Northern Neck State Bank, ‘Warsaw 68-452. 


Washington 
Farmers State Bank, Sprague 98-385. 


West Virginia 
Bank of Cabin Creek, Chelyan 69-364. 
Bank, New Martinsville 
First Nomenel Bank, Pennsboro 69-208. 
Bank of Rupert, Rupert 69-309. 
Wallace Bank, Wallace 69-313. 

Wisconsin 
Bancroft State Bank, Bancroft 79-786. 
Birchwood State Bank, Birchwood 79-830. 
F. R. Foster & Son, Bankers, Brandon 79-461. 
Ashland County Bank, Butternut 79-469. 
Bank of Camp Douglas, Camp Douglas 79-474. 
State ey of Cross Plains, Cross Plains 


79 
Curtiss State Bank, Curtiss 79-772. 
City & Farmers Bank, Dodgeville 79-305. 
Merchants State Bank, Eagle River 


9 
State Bank of Eagle River, Eagle River 79-509. 
State Bank of Exeland, Exeland 79-874. 
State Bank of Glen Flora, Glen Flora 79-879. 
Grafton State Bank, Grafton 79-543. 
Bank of Hortonville, Hortonville 79-563. _ 
ams oT Savings & Trust Co., Janesville 


“Merchants State Bank, Kilbourn 
Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank, Luck 
79-906. 


Mason State Bank, Mason 79-598. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Muscoda 79-728. 
Bank of North Lake, North Lake 79-745. 
First National Bank, Pepin 79-748. 

Merchants ank, Richland Center 


St. Nazianz State Bank, St. Nazianz 79-687. 
Farmers Exchange Bank, Thorp 79-793. 

State Bank of Wabeno, Wabeno 79-706. 
Citizens State Bank, Wausau 79-92. 

First National Bank, West Bend 79-957. 

West Salem State Bank, West Salem 79-382. 
Woodford State Bank, Woodford 79-892. 


Ww. | 
ank of Deaver, Deaver 99-152. 
Bank of Glenrock, Glenrock 99-144. 
Platte County State Bank, Wheatland 99-117. 


. Porto Rico 


Banco de San German, Son, German 
Bank of Nova/Scotia, San Juan. 
Canada 
Weyburn Security Bank, Weyburn, Saskatche- 
wan. 
Mexico 


Eulalio Roman, Banker, Vera Cruz. 
Eulalio Roman, Banker, Mexico City. 
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